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A LAST APPEAL, 


All summertime you said, 
“Love has no need of shelter or of kind- 


ness, 

For all the flowers take pity on his blind- 
ness 

And lead him to his scented rose-soft 
bed.” 


“Love is a king,” you said; 
“That I bow not the knee can never grieve 
him, 
For all the Summer Palaces receive him.” 
But now Love has not where to lay his 
head. 


“He is a god,” you said; 
“His altars are wherever roses blossom.” 
And Summer laughed, and warmed him in 
her bosom, 
But now the rose’s petals all are shed. 


Take back the words you said; 
Out in the rain he shivers broken-hearted; 
Summer, who bore him, has with tears 
departed, 
And o’er her grave he weeps uncom- 
forted. 


You, too, for all you said, 
Would weep if, when dawn stills the wild 
wind’s riot, 
You found him on your threshold cold and 
quiet, 
Clasped him at last, and found the child 
was dead! 


Atheneum. E. NESBIT. 


THE EMBROIDERER. 


Down in her honeysuckle bower 
She sews, with many colored threads 
On milk-white linen, every flower 
June blossoms in her garden-beds, 
With rows of minstrel cherubs’ heads 
Where, first and last, a golden flame 
Waves in a circle round her name. 


So may the blessed angels look 

When bending round their arras-frames, 
Or reading from some wondrous book 

Fair legends of celestial fames 

And joys that have no earthly names; 
So they may bow their heads to hear 
God’s footsteps in the garden near. 


I wonder, looking on her there, 
And looking in her pensive face, 
If Love will ever come and dare 
Play riot in so still a place: 
In her pure bosom to find grace, 
To enter that white nunnery 
In holy orders he should be. 
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Down in her honeysuckle bower 

She sews, with many colored threads 
On milk-white linen, every flower 

June blossoms in her garden-beds, 

With rows of minstrel cherub’s heads 
Where, first and last, a golden flame 
Waves in a circle round her name. 


Queen name of names, Persephone, 
Enwreathed with holy vestal fire! 
Dear captive cherubs, there to be 
All sweetly singing in her choir; 
Each with his dulcimer or lyre 
To play for her old Eden airs 
Across her gay silk-sewn parterres! 


Solomon's seal, forget-me-not, 

Love-in-a-mist and mignonette, 

And every flower in the plot 

Of her most lovely sewing set, 

A thousand years may pass, and yet, 
Charmed by her hands you still may be 
In bloom in her embroidery! 

Speaker. CHARLES DALMON. 


AN EPITAPH FOR A HUSBANDMAN, 


He who would start and rise 
Before the crowing cocks— 

No more he lifts his eyes, 
Whoever knocks. 


He who before the stars 
Would call the cattle home,— 
They wait about the bars 
For him to come. 


Him at whose hearty calls 
The farmstead woke again 

The horses in their stalls 
Expect in vain. 


Busy and blithe and bold, 
He labored for the morrow.,— 
The plough his hands would hold 
Rusts in the furrow. 


His fields he had to leave, 
His orchards cool and dim: 

The clods he used to cleave 4 
Now cover him. 


But the green, growing things 
Lean kindly to his sleep,— 

White roots and wandering strings, 
Closer they creep. 


Because he loved them long 
And with them bore his part, 

Tenderly now they throng 
About his heart. 


CHanr.es G. D, RoBERTs. 








From The Contemporary Review. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS HALF A CEN- 
TURY AGO. 


A CHAPTER FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Part II. 


“Independent opposition” is a phrase 
which has become familiar to the House 
of Commons in recent times; but the 
history of the first experiment to estab- 
lish it is little known, even to those who 
profess the principle. I will fly through 
the leading facts. To the Parliament of 
1852 more than fifty Irish members 
were returned pledged by the Tenant 
League to Independent Opposition. In 
the second session, Mr. John Sadlier 
and Mr. William Keogh renounced the 
principle for office, and a section of 
Irish members, gradually increasing, 
deserted with them. Dr. Cullen was at 
this time Archbishop of Armagh, and 
exercised in addition formidable and un- 
measured authority as delegate from 
the Holy See. Unhappily he took the 
side of the deserters, and carried with 
him a majority of the Irish bishops. 
His motives, I make no doubt, were ex- 
cellent; but he was profoundly ignorant 
of Irish affairs, looked at them through 
a haze of Continental prejudices, and 
never hesitated to postpone the inter- 
ests of the country to what he conceived 
to be the interests of the Church. The 
bulk of the clergy of the second order 
stood firmly by the League, and were 
not least firm in the districts where 
bishops had become hostile to us. In 
the contest which ensued John Sadlier 
got completely ruined by the disclosure 
of personal offences; but, on the other 
hand, half-a-dozen candidates who pro- 
fessed his opinions got elected, in vari- 
ous parts of Ireland, by the aid of Whig 
bishops. Our lives in Parliament had 
been of exhausting labor; not only the 
business with which we were specially 
charged, but Irish business from all 
parts of the empire, came to us, and we 
did not evade our duty. 

In my own case, long days in com- 
mittee, long nights in the House, con- 
stant anxiety and disappointment pros- 
trated a constitution never robust, and 
I was advised that a considerable holi- 
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day was the only alternative to a 
catastrophe. There are few things 
more difficult to a busy man than to 
idle, but I resolved to comply. A pro- 
digiously exaggerated account of the 
Malvern water cure, by Sir Lytton Bul- 
wer, induced me to give that method a 
trial, and the rest, regular hours, and 
simple fare were balsamic. When I re- 
gained strength I went on the Continent 
with my wife to complete the holiday. 
We visited Belgium, got some idea of 
the farming of peasant proprietors in 
the most thickly populated district in 
Europe, inspected many ateliers dap- 
prentisage, where a generous attempt 
was then being made to teach the igno- 
rant simple industries by which they 
might live; and we saw historic places. 
of Irish interest to learn the eternal 
fate of the exile for comscience’ sake; 
the men of to-day, we found, could 
scarcely distinguish Ireland from Ice- 
land, even in the Colleges Irlandais; we 
saw the great dead city of Bruges, the 
living and thriving Antwerp, and the 
capital—the petit Paris of the Low Coun- 
tries. We revelled in the grand Gothic 
architecture of churches, chateaux and 
Hotels de Ville, and in the exquisite 
domestic art of the Flemings, contrast- 
ing with Italian art, with which we 
were best acquainted, as the realistic 
story of “Robinson Crusoe” contrasts 
with the awful visions of Dante. Then 
a run to Paris, and, after two months 
of pleasant idling, home to Dublin. I 
had been kept constantly informed of 
the proceedings of the League, and I 
knew that Dr. Cullen thwarted it more 
and more. Father Tom O’Shea, one of 
the most noted of the League priests, 
was ordered by the bishop to quit a 
mission on which he had been sent by 
the League and return immediately to 
his parish, and all the League priests 
who could be intimidated had become 
apathetic. Serjeant Shee had a fierce 
conflict with Lucas in the newspapers, 
Lucas having charged him, and, as the 
result proved, justly charged him, with 
deserting ‘the principles and policy of 
the League. But worse remained. On 


the day of my arrival at home an ex- 
press from Lucas was brought, calling 
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on me to attend a Callan meeting where 
the fate of our party and principles 
were nakedly at stake. My health was 
not altogether restored, but the appeal 
was too passionate to be _ resisted. 
After describing the serious difficulty 
which had arisen, Lucas added:— 


This new order of things will require 
very careful and very resolute handling; 
and if there were no other reason, your 
presence at Callan will be absolutely nec- 
essary. Do, therefore, come, for God’s 
sake, unless the field is to be abandoned 
at once. 


The League had determined to hold 
county meetings through the southern 
counties in succession, and Father 
Keefe, one of the founders of the first 
Protection Society, was forbidden by 
his bishop to- attend the meeting in 
Callan, his own parish, which threat- 
ened to be prejudicial to Serjeant Shee, 
and directed to refrain from any fur- 
ther interference with public affairs. 

If a bishop could do this with impunity 
the Irish contest was at an end, for elec- 
tions could no more be won without the 
help of the local priests than the Scotch 
or Dutch, in their historic quarrels, 
would have turned out without the 
leadership of their ecclesiastical guides. 
I attended the meeting, and, before it 
was held, came to an understanding 
with Lucas and the local priests on the 
measures to be taken. The senior pro- 
fessor’ of theology in Maynooth had ad- 
vised that the bishop had exceeded his 
authority as fixed by canon law. An 
appeal 'to the pope and the propaganda 
was determined upon, and the case was 
so critical that it was agreed we should 
resign our seats in Parliament as a sig- 
nal protest, if the pope did not restrain 
the apostolic delegate and the Irish 
bishops from destroying the Irish cause 
by illegitimate methods. 

The meeting at Callan was an im- 
mense one, and representative Leaguers 
from various parts of the country at- 
tended, and the local clergy were 
headed by their archdeacon and some of 
the most venerable and influential of 
their order. 


1 Rev. Dr. Hanlon. 
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The second county meeting took place 


at Thurles. The archbishop was un- 
friendly, but sixty-two priests had 
signed the requisition, and twenty thou- 
sand persons were said to be present. 
George Henry Moore, the orator on the 
occasion, took sides decisively with his 
colleagues at Callan. 

Lucas, who undertook this mission to 
Rome, was gifted beyond most men 
with powers to conduct it efficiently, 
and in Rome he had the aid and coun- 
tenance of the Archbishop of Tuam and 
the Bishop of Clonfert; but it is need- 
less to follow the story into detail, for 
the mission altogether failed. Before 
any lay tribunal in the world he would 
have been more than a match for Dr. 
Cullen, but before the propaganda it 
was different. And the help he ex- 
pected from Ireland did not come 
promptly, and sometimes did not come 
atall. From the pope he had a gracious 
reception in recognition of his services 
to the Church. On an intimation by his 
Holiness that he would carefully con- 
sider any facts submitted to him in 
writing, Lucas sat down, in the un- 
wholesome summer of Rome, to write 
a state paper on the condition of Ire- 
land. Before it was completed his 
health failed so rapidly that he was 
obliged to leave it incomplete and re- 
turn precipitately to London. So pain- 
ful a change had been wrought in his 
health and appearance that the door- 
keeper of the House of Commons re- 
pulsed him as a stranger, and when he 
came among his colleagues they could 
hardly recognize him. But he was 
cheerful and confident that the English 
air would soon restore him to health. 
In a few days he went on a visit to the 
country-house of our friend Richard 
Swift, at Wandsworth, and there, for 
the first time after six months’ separa- 
tion, we had an opportunity of confiden- 
tial talk. 


We talked [says my diary] from seven 
o’clock till late in the night, only to dis- 
cover a wide and irreconcileable difference 
in our views of duty just now. Lucas 
said the pope had requested him not to 
quit Parliament, and so leave Catholic 
affairs without an adequate spokesman, 











anu he had determined to follow the Holy 
Father's advice. I said we were bound in 
the most specific manner to retire if the 
appeal to Rome failed, and it had failed 
egregiously. What would our promises be 
worth for the future if we did not fulfil 
this one? Lucas said he could not admit 
the memorial had failed, as no answer 
was yet sent toit. He had duties, as editor 
of the Tablet, which he could not neglect. 
Doubtless he had, I said, and I offered no 
opinion respecting them; but, as an Irish 
member, he was bound to resign his seat 
in compliance with a promise of a most 
specific kind which he and I had made at 
Callan. He could not cloak the responsi- 
bility, for I should certainly keep my en- 
gagement. He said his constituents did 
not wish him to resign. Very likely, I re- 
plied, they did not, nor did mine; but the 
object with which I had consented to 
make such a promise in concert with him 
was to teach the Irish people the differ- 
ence between Irish members who had 
abounded in promises which came to noth- 
ing, and men who meant what they said; 
and he by nature and discipline belonged 
to the latter class. 

I am determined to retire, and Lucas is 
determined to hold on. 


Shortly after, I told my constituents 
in a public address that it was no longer 
possible to accomplish the task for 
which I had solicited their votes, and 
that I would therefore resign my seat. 
To avoid the pain and humiliation of a 
controversy with my comrade in the 
face of rejoicing enemies, I allowed the 
fact that I was retiring in fulfilment of 
a pledge we had made in common to fall 
into the background; but some news- 
papers assumed that he was about to 
take the same course, and he wrote a 
letter to the Times stating that was not 
his intention. 

Shallow critics declared that here was 
an end of my vaunted experiment of 
Independent Opposition. But it was 
not the end, but only the beginning. 
Every measure obtained for Ireland 
from that time to the present has been 
obtained by the exercise of this prin- 
ciple. Mr. Parnell gave conclusive evi- 
dence on the point before the Parlia- 
mentary Commission on his public pol- 
icy, and whoever has exercised control 
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in Irish affairs since his time rejoices in 
following the same path. 
This is Mr. Parnell’s evidence:— 


Mr. Asquith—Do you remember the 
passing of the Ballot Act in 1872? 

Mr. Parnell.—Yes. The passing of the 
Ballot Act in 1872 was the first public 
event which more intimately directed my 
attention to politics. I thought that, aris- 
ing out of the passage of that act, the 
political situation in Ireland was capable 
of very great change. I had some knowl- 
edge—not very deep knowledge—of Irish 
history, and had read about the Inde- 
pendent Opposition movement of Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy and the late Mr. 
Frederick Lucas in 1852, and whenever I 
thought about politics I always thought 
that would be an ideal movement for the 
benefit of Ireland. Their idea was an 
independent party reflecting the opinions 
of the masses of the people, acting inde- 
pendently in the House of Commons, free 
from the influence of either English polit- 
ical party, pledged not to take office, or 
form any combination with any English 
political party until the wants of Ireland 
had been attended to. The passing of the 
Ballot Act rendered this possible, in my 
judgment, because, for the first time, it 
enabled the Irish electors to vote free 
from the coercion of the Irish landlords.' 


Meanwhile some of the friends near- 
est to Lucas assured me that he was in 
a much more dangerous condition than 
he supposed, and that he would be for 
a long time, perhaps forever, unfit for 
serious labor. I was deeply touched by 
a calamity brought on by the con- 
stancy and courage with which he had 
performed his task at Rome, and I 
wrote to him to put our recent con- 
troversy out of his mind, as I went into 
exile remembering only the good battle 
we had fought together for a good 
cause. The last letter but one which I 
got from him came in reply :— 


I was delighted, my dear Duffy, to re- 
ceive your very kind note on my return to 
Brighton from London on a visit to the 
doctor. The little scene to which you re- 
fer was most painful to me, and I am, 
above all things, delighted that we may 
now consider the affair at an end. There 

1 Official Report of the 
vol. vii., pp. 1, 2. 


Parnell Commission, 
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may be a difference of opinion, but I am 
sure you acquit me of entertaining 


towards you anything but kind and affec- 
tionate feelings, such as I have no doubt 
whatever you entertain towards me... . 
It is to me a subject of the deepest regret 
that you are going from Ireland—not only 
on public grounds, with regard to which I 
consider it a calamity—but on private 
grounds, and because the absence of such 
a friend as I have always felt you to be 
makes our wretched politics very much 
more distasteful than they have hitherto 
been. 


Before leaving Parliament, I had 
some duties to perform. Irishmen, 
wherever they existed in the empire, 
sent their Parliamentary business tothe 
Irish party; and the Australian colonies 
being at this time engaged in framing 
constitutions which had to be sent to 
Westminster for confirmation, the Irish 
in Melbourne and Sydney besought the 
Irish members to give these measures 
benevolent attention when they came 
before the House. This was a task 
very acceptable to me, and I undertook 
it promptly. I knew that Robert Lowe, 
who understood Australian politics bet- 
ter than any map in Parliament, in- 
tended to be heard on the subject, and I 
told him I could bring him help he did 
not count upon, if our intentions with 
respect to the bills were not dissimilar. 

Lowe was at this time one of the most 
remarkable men in the House of Com- 
mons, and never rose to speak without 
attr«cting wide attention. He was un- 
usually tall and erect, and so distin- 
guished by the white hair and pink eyes 
of an albino, that every one recognized 
him. His speeches were excellent for 
sense and spirit, but he contended with 
physical impediments which only a 
powerful will could have overcome or 
held in check. You observed in a mo- 
ment that he did not see anything which 
was going on around him, and was com- 
pletely ignorant of -the impression he 
was making. He spoke philosophical 
and epigrammatical sentences in a 
monotone which plainly betrayed that 
he was speaking language committed to 
memory. Since Edmund Burke no one 
had probably delivered speeches so in- 
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trinsically important with so little of 
the art ofa rhetorician. He was not po})- 
ular, a mischance which I have always 
attributed to his blindness, for such a 
deficiency renders a man habitually 
silent, leaves him incapable of recogniz- 
ing his acquaintances when he casu- 
ally encounters them, and perhaps im- 
patient of being accosted by persons 
whom he may fail to identify.. We 
fought the interests of the colonies with 
persistency and some success, but I am 
not writing history. 

But there was another task which it 
was more peculiarly my duty to per- 
form. After the escape of Meagher and 
Mitchel from Van Diemen’s Land, the 
government allowed Smith O’Brien and 
his remaining associates to return to 
Europe, with the sole condition that 
they must not revisit the United King- 
dom. It is a significant tribute to the 
character of O’Brien among men who 
knew him well that I had little difficulty 
in obtaining the signatures of one hun- 
dred and fifty members of Parliament 
to a memorial requesting that this re- 


striction might be withdrawn. Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly and Henry Baillie, 
Spooner and Alexander Hamilton, 


Whiteside and Napier, signed as will- 
ingly as Cobden, Bright, Lord Goderich, 
or Milner Gibson. The secretary of the 
Admiralty and the secretary of the 
Board of Control felt free to urge this 
measure on the Cabinet of the adminis- 
tration to which they belonged, but I 
wanted something more—the assent of 


1 This note will indicate the moderate and rea- 
sonable grounds taken up by the friends of Aus- 
tralia :— 

‘34 LOWNDES SQUARE, May 12, 1855. 
“My DEAR SIR :— 

“Tf you will fix with your friends any hour 
on Tuesday or Wednesday that is most con- 
venient to them, I shall be very happy to attend, 
to give them such information asI can on the 
subject. 

** Please let me know what you decide. My 1m- 
pression is that we ought not to oppose the Sec- 
ond Reading of the Victoria Bill, the objections 
to which are rather toits form than to its sub- 
stance, and that it can be put right in Committee. 

“The New South Wales Bill, should, I think, be 


opposed at every stage. 
** Believe me, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 
“R, Lowe.” 











the leader of the opposition. When I 
mentioned it to Mr. Disraeli in the 
House, he asked me to come and talk it 
over with him in Park Lane. My diary 
contains this account of the interview:— 

“TI was received in his library, a con- 
venient room on an upper floor, well- 
lined with books. He spoke immedi- 
ately of my intention of leaving the 
House of Commons. I was too impa- 
tient, he said. Human life might be 
likened to a wheel; it was constantly 
turning round, and what was at the 
bottom to-day would be at the top 
some other day. The wheel, I said, was 
worked by a strong pulley hauled by 
the party whips, and Irish Nationalists 
never came to the top. I told him I was 
chiefly anxious to see him because a 
memorial was about to be presented to 
Lord Palmerston requesting that Smith 
O’Brien might be allowed to return to 
Ireland. I trusted he was not unfavor- 
able to that design? Not at all, he said; 
the time has come when Mr. O’Brien 
might properly be allowed to reside 
wherever he thought fit. I inquired if 
I was at liberty to mention this opinion. 
Certainly, he said; if the government 
blotted out all penalties, he should not 
criticise their conduct unfavorably. I 
said I wished we were asking the favor 
from him rather than Lord Palmerston, 
who had no sympathy with a generous 
career, who apparently did not under- 
stand nationality, and, with all his airy 
gaiety, was at bottom a dry, hard Whig, 
who cared for nothing in politics but a 
majority. My countrymen, Mr. Dis- 
raeli observed, smilingly, were not of 
my opinion; they constantly supported 
the gay old man. Yes, I said; and that 
disposition made the House of Com- 
mons intolerable to me. I said he knew 
from experience that O’Brien was a 
gentleman and a man of honor, but he 
probably scarcely understood how chiv- 
alrous, and even heroic, his nature was. 
There was a story current about him in 
Ireland which every one believed be- 
cause it was so natural and probable. 
He had a duel with the brother of 


O’Gorman Mahon, and when the men 
were placed and the signal about to be 
given, 


O’Brien cried, “Stop! No sig- 
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nal, I pray.” His opponent’s second 
stepped forward and said, with a seri- 
ous countenance, “This is very irreg- 
ular, sir. Pray, what do you want to 
say?” “I want,” replied O’Brien, “to 
call your attention to the fact that the 
gentleman opposite me has let the cap 
fall off his pistol.” 

“Taking up a volume of Disraeli’s 
early novels which lay on the table, I 
said I would take the liberty of saying 
something which was permissible be- 
cause I was probably seeing him for the 
last time. I differed widely from pub- 
lic opinion which preferred ‘Coningsby’ 
to all his books; a few of the early nov- 
els were, in my opinion, far better. 
They had the inspiration and enthusi- 
asm of youth. ‘The Wondrous Tale of 
Alroy,’ as it used to be called, was the 
most entrancing romance since ‘Ivan- 
hoe.’ ‘Contarini Fleming’ could not be 
compared with any other English book, 
because it was sui generis an insight 
into the desires and the dreams of a 
youth of genius, and ‘Ixion in Heaven’ 
was of the genre of ‘Candide,’ and 
worthy to be set on the same shelf. His 
early novels, he said, had been judged 
hardly, and perhaps they deserved no 
better. He would have withdrawn the 
one which excited most clamor if it had 
been possible. Yes, I said; and nothing 
he had ever done or designed surprised 
me more than his willingness to sacri- 
fice ‘Vivian Grey’ to Mrs. Grundy. 
That story painted, no doubt, an auda- 
cious and unscrupulous adventurer, but 
all his plans failed in consequence. 
He was not a prosperous, but an un- 
prosperous hero, and the moral of the 
book plainly was that unscrupulous 
projects tumble down about the pro- 
jector’s head. The advocatus diaboli 
might insist, indeed, that the accom- 
plished young neophyte of diplomacy 
was made altogether too fascinating, 
and I could not deny that objection, for 
the first time I read ‘Vivian Grey’ was 
like the first time I drank champagne; I 
was intoxicated with an altogether new 
and mysterious enjoyment. As I spoke 
this last sentence, which was literally 
true, and spoken toa man whom I never 
expected to see again, I noted a flush 
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rise from Disraeli’s cheeks to his fore- 
head till it glowed with sudden light. 
The man, blasé with applause in many 
shapes, was moved by my manifest en- 
joyment of what pleased himself most, 
for, under the mask of abstruse political 
profundity, which could be shifted like 
a domino, he was always at heart a man 
of letters, and the only one among his 
contemporaries. Other statesmen pub- 
lished books; he was a dreamer and a 
creator whose truest life was in the re- 
gion of imagination. 

“Before leaving, I asked him if he 
would permit me to speak my mind 
upon Irish politics without asking or 
expecting any response. He smiled as- 
sent. I told him that Irishmen were 
not opposed to Conservatism in the ab- 
stract—the Conservatism of Tory cav- 
aliers and gentlemen—but they had a 
deadly and implacable hatred of the 
black bilious bigotry which so often 
colored it in Ireland, where it was the 
Toryism of Covenanters and Cromwel- 
lians. It was not impossible to recon- 
cile Ireland to the empire if they ob- 
tained a local Parliament, and if reti- 
gious equality became a fact instead of 
an audacious pretext. I spoke much on 
this text, to which he listened without 
uttering a syllable, and then shook me 
cordially by the hand, and accompanied 
me to the landing.” 

Sir Denham Norreys, the member for 
Mallow, a supporter of the government, 
undertook to sound Lord Palmerston 
before the O’Brien memorial was pre- 
sented, and reported the result to me:— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, August 7, 1853. 
DEAR Mr. DuFFry,— 

I saw Lord Palmerston to-day about 
Wm. S. O’Brien. He spoke kindly about 
him—but still stated that he and Sir 
George Grey did not consider that they 
could with propriety recommend to her 
Majesty his free pardon at present; but at 
the same time he desired me to say that he 
by no means wished to convey to me that 
the “door of hope” was shut upon him. 
He recommended that he should do noth- 
ing which would altogether separate him 
from this country, as it is quite possible 
that at a not very distant future a more 
favorable answer to a similar application 
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in his favor might be attended with better 
success. 

In fact, his case is not decided favorably 
because it would rule that of others whom 
they don’t wish to pardon. 

At any rate, you have this satisfaction, 
that by the memorial which you alone 
were the means of procuring, and by the 
efforts which have been made in his 
favor, which your untiring energy in his 
behalf excited, Smith O’Brien stands in a 
far more favorable position than he did at 
the commencement of the session. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Duffy, ever faith- 
fully yours, 

DENHAM NORREYS. 


Before I left Europe, perhaps forever, 
I determined to shake the hand of my 
old friend, Smith O’Brien, again, and I 
spent a few days with him in Brussels, 
where he then resided. Much of our 
talk is chronicled in the diary, but time 
has made it obsolete, and I only make a 
couple of extracts of collateral inci- 
dents :— 

“O’Brien naturally wished to know 
the judgment of the country on our un- 
successful experiment in °’48. I told 
him I believed the country was just to 
his character and unjust to his policy. 
No one doubted that he meant gener- 
ously, and made noble sacrifices; but his 
own class would not be persuaded that 
he was morally justified in attempting a 
revolution; the middle class, who had 
no such scruple, thought there ought to 
have been French or American officers 
procured to take charge of the opera- 
tion, and the new secret societies de- 
clared it was a pity and a crime to sacri- 
fice a grand opportunity to sentimental 
humanity; he ought to have burned 
Widow MacCormack’s house at Ballin- 
garry, and her family If necessary. 
What did a few individuals count in a 
revolution? O’Brien said with great 
feeling that he would not be guilty of 
the murder of Widow MacCormack’s 
children for any political success what- 
ever. 

“At the table @héte in the evening I 
fell into conversation with a Belgian 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
who took a great interest in Irish af- 
fairs. After various questions about 














our institutions and notabilities, he took 
away my breath with surprise by sud- 
denly demanding, ‘Connaissez-vous 
Madame Veuve MacCormack? Aftera 
good deal of wabbling we came to un- 
derstand each other. He had never 
heard of the Ballingarry widow, but 
there was an Irish lady of the same 
name residing in the Quartier Louise at 
that time, whom he assumed I ought to 
know.” 

O’Brien brought me to visit M. De 
Potter, leader of the Ultras in the Bel- 
glan Revolution, and one of the editors 
of the Pays Bas, their organ at that era. 
When Brussels rose, De Potter was 
taken out of prison and made one of the 
Provisional Government; but when it 
was proposed to negotiate with France 
he insisted on a republic being declared; 
his colleagues contended that the great 
powers would not permit Belgium to 
create a republic in the centre of 
Europe, and thereupon he retired. Bel- 
gium became a monarchy, and in the 
quarter of a century which has followed 
De Potter has been altogether excluded 
from public affairs. He is now an old 
man with white hair, and looks some- 
what like George Petrie. He is very 
garrulous (which is pardonable, I sup- 
pose, in one who is visited as a person- 
age), and he is too deferential to his 
guests for our western ideas. We were 
introduced to him as Irish patriots by 
M. Deuputtien, another of the Belgion 
National party of 1830, who knew 
O’Brien. He was in prison with De 
Potter, and he affirms that the leader 
was not at all a practical politician. It 
was there he read for the first time the 
Constitution which they were resisting. 
As secretary of the Commission Deu- 
puttien declares that he had the good 
fortune to strike an effective blow for 
liberty. He was ordered to write a let- 
ter to the Prince of Orange, then be- 
sieging Brussels, which amounted to 
the first step of a submission. He wrote 
the letter, read it to the commissioners 
and had it approved, and then dropped 
it under the table, substituting a blank 
sheet of paper in the envelope. The 
prince was enraged at so disrespectful 
an answer, and the negotiation which 
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might have renewed the slavery of Bel- 
gium was broken off. 

Next to the return of O’Brien, I felt 
the liveliest interest in the investigation 
of Maynooth College (then ordered by 
Parliament), as I had friends in that in- 
stitution whose interests and happiness 
were imperilled. It was confidently be- 
lieved that Dr. Cullen would obtain the 
assistance of the Whigs to bring the col- 
lege completely under his personal con- 
trol, to denationalize it, to Italianize it, 
and crush the professors who cherished 
some spirit of independence. The con- 
stitutional rights they enjoyed under 
statute were to be abolished, and re- 
placed by a purely arbitrary system of 
episcopal control. I wrote to one of 
my friends in the college asking for in- 
structions how I could help them in Par- 
liament, and his answer was worthy of 
a great ecclesiastic:— 


CoLL, MAYNOOTH, April 23,°h5. 

In the first place and before all things 
I would have you do nothing whatever 
save what you are persuaded is right, 
proper and becoming to do. But in truth 
C’s hostility to us is precisely on the points 
in which you agree with us. He is for cen- 
tralizing all management of affairs in him- 
self, and he is for narrow views, clandes- 
tine manceuvres. We are for the very 
opposite of all these. Our opinions on 
priests in politics are a mere accident as 
regards him, and coincide with his opinion 
only in terms and appearance. We are 
opposed to clerical tyranny. 

Crolly thinks it of the first importance 
that we should be interrogated. Our sole 
object and wish in all this is to prevent 
C’s and his party's interference and an- 
noyance. I can speak for myself with 
the most perfect sincerity that I do not 
feel the least emotion of ill-will, revenge, 
or any other unworthy stimulus. 

This is not a matter of Crolly, Duffy, 
and Murray, etc., vr. Cullen, ete., but of 
liberality, fair play, manly honor and 
truth, rv. ete., etc., ete., and therefore your 
heart should be in it as well as ours (over 
and above all personal considerations) and 
therefore I need not apologize for any 
trouble I give you in it. 

I rejoice to think that I did my deroirs 
to the satisfaction of my friends. They 
were examined before the committee, 
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and the rights of the professors were 
saved. When I resolved to retire from 
*arliament I determined to quit Ireland 
also. I could no longer promise the suf- 
fering people relief, and the pain of 
witnessing injustice without curb and 
wrong without remedy would render 
life too painful. An Ireland where Mr. 
Keogh typified patriotism and Dr. Cul- 
len the Church was an Ireland in which 
I could not live, but would probably 
soon cease to live. Where to go was a 
primary question. The circumstance 
that I had recently taken a considerable 
part in resisting alterations in the con- 
stitutions adopted by the colonies of 
Australia turned my attention to that 
continent. I gave it a provisional pref- 
erence till I could make searching in- 
quiries. 

I communicated my intention immedi- 
ately to a few intimate friends; most of 
them remonstrated, but Edward Whitty 
declared I was right, and that he would 
go with me. 

“The idea fills me with excitement. 
If you go, I will go. I would presume to 
advise you to go without reference to 


the appeal to Rome, which will be re- 


sultless. There is something more than 
the bishops against you; your country 
is in America or Australia. Your proj- 
ect would be historical. You would 
lead the colony; you would create a bet- 
ter Ireland there; you would become 
rich. I am sure you would be happier, 
for I think you have been long fighting 
without hope. I say all this with no im- 
pertinent conceit of sagacity—with pro- 
found respect and you will understand 
it. I know nearly everything about 
Australia. When the gold business 
came up I did the whole subject—went 
at all the books—for the Daily News. I 
have several friends there. Filmore, 
correspondent of the Times in Sydney, 
Butler Cole Aspinall (whom you 
know), on the Melbourne Argus.” 

I entreated Whitty not to go to Aus- 
tralia immediately, but after I had 
made some footing there. I only knew 
three men on the Australian continent. 
The experiment I was making was a 
perilous one, and I could not allow him 
to share the peril. 
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In the interval he went to Liverpool 
and worked ten hours a day at his 
father’s paper, became English corre- 
spondent of the Melbourne Argus, and 
afterwards undertook the editorship of 
the Northern Whig, and published his 
singularly original and graphic novel, 
“Friends of Bohemia.” Finally he emi- 
grated to Australia in 1858, two years 
after me. 

Conflicting reports on the climate and 
social life of Australia reached me, and 
I determined to have information which 
I could rely upon. Two or three ex- 
tracts from my diary will indicate with 
what success :— 

“William Howitt’s recent book de- 
scribes the plague of flies in Australia 
as equal to any of the plagues inflicted 
on the Egyptians. If his story be au- 
thentic, they must make life intolerable. 
I resolved to talk to him about it, and 
still more to talk to his wife, on whose 
sweet reasonableness I have more reli- 
ance. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘there was a great 
trouble from flies in the summer 
months.’ But, au contraire, during fif- 
teen years in the country he had not to 
sit up one night with the illness of any 
of his family or servants. There were 
climatic troubles enough in England; to 
find a perfect climate with no drawback 
one must wait for Paradise. As for so- 
ciety, it was a little rough. Before the 
gold discovery there was some very 
nice society and some very able men, 
though they had sometimes sprung from 
a class whose habits were, of course, 
not altogether agreeable. But he re- 
ferred me to his wife for details. 

“I was charmed with the Howitts’ 
house; it has an air of civilization and 
culture produced without cost by the 
taste of a poetess. In the drawing-room 
there were shelves mounting from the 
floor to the height of an easy-chair, with 
pictures on the walls above them, and 
flowers in various places. The corners 
were filled with triangular shelves for 
curios; the effect was charming, and 
gave their humble cottage a peculiarly 
pleasant and_ refined appearance. 
Kinkel, who lately escaped from a Ger- 
man prison, dined with us. He resem- 
bles John Dillon, but his face is less 
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noble and his brow retreats. He told 
me the European party of revolution 
dislike Irish Nationalists because their 
objects were exclusively local. Mitchel, 
whom he called meagre, has disgusted 
them by his pro-slavery opinions. The 
next movement, he declared, will be 
against priests as well as kings. After 
dinner Kinkel’s children sang a little 
German serenade in the open air, under 
the dining-room window, which was 
very charming. Mrs. Howitt told me 
not to be too much alarmed by Wil- 
liam’s opinions about the Australian 
elimate; when he was in a passion he 
was apt to be a little unreasonable. 
She said this with a smile which com- 
pletely extracted the sting.” 

“I met Woolner, a young sculptor at 
Cheyne Row (the Carlyles’ house). He 
lived in Australia and declares that so 
charming a climate nowhere exists. 
The flies count for nothing, the air is 
exhilarating; he was always in high 
spirits and ready for work. There were 
some men of brain and culture in Mel- 
bourne and he enjoyed life thoroughly. 
I laughed and inquired, ‘Why did you 
‘Well,’ he 


quit this terrestrial paradise?’ 
rejoined, ‘I am an artist and art won’t 
be born there for a generation or two. 
and meantime I must live, if possible.’ 


I quoted Howitt’s book. ‘Ah,’ he said, 
‘Howitt’s book is such a one as a man 
might be expected to write who acted 
against the advice of all his friends and 
fared accordingly.’ ” 

I spoke to Robert Lowe in the House 
about the climate and social life. He 
said I must come and talk to his wife, 
who was a most enthusiastic Aus- 
tralian. And so she proved. She de- 
clared the climate is delightful, and the 
trouble from dust, of which I had also 
heard, not worth mentioning. Since 
they have lived in London she con- 
stantly entreated her husband to throw 
up his seat in Parliament and his polit- 
ical functions and return to the sun- 
shine. I asked her about insects. In- 
sects, she said, were probably a trouble 
in newly-occupied districts, but she suf- 
fered no more inconvenience from them 
in her drawing-room in Sydney than in 
the one in which we were conversing. 


Lowe said their residence was four or 
five miles out of Sydney and he rode in 
daily, inhaling the intoxicating air with 
a pleasure he could never revive in this 
country. Mrs. Lowe produced photo- 
graphs of their Australian home and of 
other favorite scenes, bathed in sun- 
shine, and gemmed with sparkling 
waters which looked like glimpses of 
Paradise. Lowe said the comfort of 
Australian houses was often marred by 
the practice of building them after En- 
glish models, in no respect suitable to 
the country. They made large windows 
and many, for example, and then had 
the trouble of inventing contrivances to 
blind them, instead of beginning with 
the narrow casements suitable to hot 
climates. Verandahs were universally 
used, which was a great comfort; the 
verandah generally became the favorite 
apartment, containing drawing-room, 
boudoir, and study, for they sometimes 
surrounded the entire house and were 
capable of being applied to many pur- 
poses. In Sydney there were wealthy 
and cultivated families in the second 
generation who enjoyed many of the 
comforts of Europe in their houses and 
habits of life. They had generally the 
good sense to live after the manner of 
continental Europe rather than of En- 
gland. He was in the habit of having 
all the doors and windows of his house 
opened every morning from five till 
seven, which kept it cool till three in the 
afternoon. 

“I said my enjoyments in life had al- 
ways been many books and a few 
friends, and these were indispensable to 
my happiness. Books, he replied, were 
as easily had in Sydney or Melbourne as 
in London; only a few months later, and 
a few shillings dearer. ‘As regards 
friends,” he added, smiling a little 
cynically, ‘if you insist on that luxury, 
you must import it.’ ”’ 

“My constant friend, John Forster, 
invited me to meet Mr. Latrobe, the first 
governor of Victoria, who confirmed all 
the favorable statements. On the 
whole, I am content with this informa- 
tion, and proceed with my prepara- 
tions.” 

My design in going to Australia was 
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to practise at the Bar, and to hold aloof 
from politics; but my friends insisted on 
anticipating for me a political career in 
the new world. Lucas wrote me, “John 
Bright, who has been to see me, says 
that Lowe predicts you will be member 
for Sydney before six months;”’ and 
Isaac Butt wrote, “that you may win in 
the land of your adoption all that the 
strange fate that attends Irishmen of 
genius has kept from you at home, is 
now all that your friends can wish for 
you.” They forecast the future more 
successfully than I did. 

In these realms what event is too 
sombre or disheartening to be cele- 
brated by a public dinner? My in- 
tended exile suggested two—one in Dub- 
lin, projected by the Tenant Leaguers 
and the survivors of the Young Ireland 
party, the other in London, by men of 
letters who had only a limited interest 
in Irish affairs, but were good enough to 
ho.or me with some personal sym- 
pathy. When a committee, which had 
John Stuart Mill for chairman and 
James Hannay for secretary, communi- 
cated their wishes to me, I felt that such 
a grace was a compensation for many 
disappointments. My friends who 
were professors in the new university 
were active in organizing the Dublin 
dinner. A courtly ecclesiastic whis- 
pered to James McCarthy, the professor 
of fine arts, when he read his name on 
the committee: “Don’t be a fool; the 
archbishop is essential to your success 
as an architect—you cannot build 
churches without bishops—and_ the 
archbishop does not love the exiled agi- 
tator.” “No,” replied McCarthy, “I be- 
lieve he does not; but I do.” McCarthy 
had never taken any public part in poli- 
tics, but while he was studding Ireland 
with noble Gothie churches, on which 
the genius of native art was stamped, 
his heart was still the heart of a boy for 
his early hopes and early associates. 

Some practical men insisted that, be- 
fore seeing me for the last time, there 
ought to be some more permanent testi- 
mony of good will. Colonel French, 
who will be remembered as one of the 
habitués of the Reform Club for a whole 
generation, originated a Gavan Duffy 


Testimonial Fund in London; but, as I 
always refused testimonials, I brought 
that project to a prompt termination. 
Arthur Geheoghan, then a young Prot- 
estant Nationalist in the Excise depart- 
ment, afterwards one of the four offi- 
cials called “The Kings of Somerset 
House,” wrote to offer me all the sav- 
ings he had accumulated, to be repaid 
without interest and at my absolute 
convenience; and Mrs. Anderson, the 
wife of a general officer, whose sym- 
pathy with Ireland made her well 
known to me, proffered me the law- 
library of her uncle, Judge Bowen, and 
proposed to meet me in London to hand 
it over. “My dear husband has just 
escaped with life,” she said, “and is 
still so weak I*would not leave him for 
any other cause on earth than that to 
which you have devoted life.” 

It adds a flavor of rare magnanimity 
to Mr. Geheoghan’s offer that he did not 
agree with me in the contest which had 
brought about my exile. 


There is not on the face of God’s earth 
[he wrote] a more pious and self-sacrific- 
ing priesthood than yours, and as an Irish- 
man Iam proud of them. Often and often 
through the by-lanes and boreens, at all 
hours, and at all seasons, I have seen the 
young curates hurrying to watch over, to 
pray beside, to cherish, and to comfort the 
parting hours of the wretched and the 
poor. But while I silently admired them 
on their errands of mercy, I thought that 
their reward should not be of this world, 
and grieved when I reflected that the dig- 
nitaries of your Church, in return for such 
acts should require from a grateful peas- 
antry the surrender into their hands of 
their rights as citizens or privileges as 
freemen. 

I differ from you on many points, but on 
none more so than that it is either desir- 
able or expedient for the clergymen of 
your Church to take an active share in poli- 
ties. That O’Connell hastened Emancipa- 
tion some years by their assistance there 
is no doubt, but equally true it is, that 
they have most habitually checked and re- 
tarded either directly or indirectly the 
growth of a free and manly opinion in 
Ireland ever since. 


Michael O’Grady, applauding my re- 
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fusal of a testimonial, entreated me to 
accept from the Irish workmen in Lon- 
don the carved fittings of a library in 
Irish bog-oak. Of these proffered 
favors, I accepted only that of Mr. Ge- 
heoghan to a limited extent, because it 
could be repaid. 

My diary records some memorable 
and pleasant transactions during my 
last session in London. 

I can recall no period in a long lifetime 
so entirely destitute of recreation as 
the years I spent in the House of Com- 
mons. The business in which I was de- 
termined if possible to succeed, swal- 
lowed up my whole life. I breakfasted 
on blue-books and lunched on Irish cor- 
respondence, and I never had leisure to 
go to a theatre or exhibition, and if I 
dined out once or twice a week it was 
apt to be with men immersed in the 
same pursuit, where nothing was 
changed but the venue. When a bore 
of vigorous lungs was on his legs, I 
sometimes escaped to Westminster Ab- 
bey for an hour, or if a debate arose in 
which I took no interest I made for the 
National Gallery; but these were rare 
chances. One pleasure only I allowed 
nothing to interfere with. I spent a 
couple of hours every Sunday with 
Thomas Carlyle in Hyde Park or Batter- 
sea Park, with an occasional détour to 
John Forster’s at Palace Gate. But the 
society of men of letters of my own 
age, which I would have preferred to a 
banquet at Rockingham Palace, I had to 
abandon. Edward Whitty, a man of 
fine genius and a sympathetic friend, 
often made the occasion for me, but his 
notes of that date announce constant 
disappointment. 


1 had up a lot of people to meet you 
on Sunday evening—Mahoney (Father 
Prout), Piggott (Leader), Hannay, Peyrat 
(of La Presse), and others, and was sorry 
that you could not come. The day was 
sunny at Hampstead and the claret and 
cigarettes were encheering. 

For a variety of reasons, I am anxious 
to see you at the earliest possible moment 
and beg of you to name time and place. 

James Hannay, B. C. Aspinall and his 
charming wife, and two or three others 
expected to meet you here last evening. I 
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know you wanted to see more of Aspinall 
but that will be scarcely possible, for he is 
going to Australia. Why a man of his 
fine powers, and who was born to flutter 
between Brompton and the Boulevard des 
Italiens, should betake himself to the new 
and dismal land I cannot conjecture. 


Tristram Kennedy gave me a mouni 
and brought me to Rotten Row, and Ed- 
ward Whitty introduced me behind the 
scenes at the Opera; but I did not much 
enjoy either experiment. 

I recur to my diary. “Breakfast at 
the Stafford Club with Richard Doyle 
and his brother Henry and Wallis (af- 
terwards editor of the Tablet). I was 
surprised to note how familiar they 
were with the Nation and the work of 
the young Irelanders, the Doyles being 
sons of a Unionist and Wallis an En- 
glishman. Dick Doyle speaks in a slow, 
rather drawling tone, but always ad- 
mirably ad rem. Of Thackeray he said 
that he could not get over the impres- 
sion that he despised the finest of his 
own creations. He looked down even 
on Colonel Newcome because he was 
not a man about town. Henry, speak- 
ing of Cardinal Wiseman, declares that 
he is the tenderest and most considerate 
of sick nurses; he had tended him in ill- 
ness like the best of fathers. Wallis 
referred to the insolence of James, who 
said recently Dr. Wiseman was an En- 
glish gentleman, if being born in Spain 
of Irish parents could make him so. I 
said I accepted the insolence as an ¢loge. 
Dr. Wiseman was in fact strikingly 
Irish; he looked, as some one said, like 
a strong parish priest with the key of 
the county in his pocket. 

“I asked the Doyles about their 
father, the famous H. B. He was still 
living, Richard said, and was soon com- 
ing to see them. Originally he dis- 
trusted O’Connell very much, as might 
be seen in his work, but latterly he 
came to think better of him. I spoke of 
Punch, and Richard said his brother 
could not put up with the Exeter Hall 
clique into whose hands it had fallen.” 

“Cobden introduced me the other day 
to Lindsay, the ship-owner, the virtual 
leader, I believe, of the Civil Service re- 
form movement, of which Layard is the 
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figure-head, and which has drawn Dick- 
ens and Thackeray into its current. 
‘Twenty years ago,’ says Cobden, ‘he 
was sleeping under a dogeart’ (at pres- 
ent he is worth £20,000 a year). ‘I ad- 
vised him,’ Cobden added, ‘that his brain 
was over-worked, and that he ought to 
give up business and take to politics as 
a change. He took half my advice, he 
took to politics but didn’t give up busi- 
ness.’ Lindsay’s brain is still active, 
but he has a very over-worked look; his 
head droops on his breast, and his hands 
hang loose and flabby. I heard him 
speak at the city meeting for his new 
movement; he has energy, pluck, and 
good sense, but not a touch of elo- 
quence. If it were not unjust to Cobden 
I would say he was a vulgar Cobden. 
He has one weakness of which there is 
not a trace in Cobden—an affectation of 
intimacy with aristocracy. ‘Among my 
correspondents,’ he said, ‘there is an old 
lady of great capacity and business hab- 
its, the Marchioness of Londonderry.’ I 
believe he is really intimate with sev- 
eral great ladies, though he would not 
be a comely figure at a fancy ball. I 
met Bennoch, the poet, in this connec- 
tion, and liked him very much; he has a 
more agile intellect than any other of 
the new reformers.” 

“Went to a reception which Mrs. 
Loudon and Mrs. Crowe gave in con- 
cert. Among the company Louis Blanc 
interested me most. His face is very 
fine and his eyes expressive, but the 
effect is seriously diminished by his 
dwarfish figure. He has not at all the 
air of a gentleman in the English sense. 
He smiles and contorts too much even 
for a Frenchman, and suggests an 
artist, play actor, or singer rather than 
a politician. I spoke of the vehement 
promises Ledru Rollin and other demo- 
eratie leaders had made of help to Ire- 
land, which compared ill with the slen- 
der performances by the Provisional 
Government. He said Ireland and all 
struggling nationalities would have 
been helped but for Lamartine, who 
paralyzed the good intentions of his col- 
leagues. I expressed regret that Kos- 
suth should have become a regular 
contributor to the Sunday Times. Peo- 


ple were accustomed to think of him as 
the chief of a people. Blanc said it had 
become necessary for Kossuth to work 
for an income. It was a pity; the arti- 
cles would damage the reputation of the 
Magyar as they contained no new ideas 
and not many old ones. The next 
European revolution, he said, would be 
a fierce and sanguinary one. In 1848 
the Republicans ruined their cause by 
moderation, and that was not a fault 
they would commit twice. Ireland, he 
went on to say, would find little favor 
with the leaders, for in Ireland every- 
thing was under the influence of the 
priests, and priests were the sworn ene- 
mies of the revolution, whether Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic ones. He 
asked about the rejection of the Tenant 
Right Bill in the House of Commons. 
He understood the question fairly well, 
but predicted that we never would get 
anything from the British Parliament 
worth having. Sir Edwin Landseer, 
whom I saw for the first time, talked 
cheerfully on a hundred trifling sub- 
jects; it is a perplexity to me that he 
wastes an hour of his life in such assem- 
blies. He has the look of a younger 
Palmerston, gay and débonnaire. 

“Later in the evening I met Julia 
Kavanagh. She is very small, smaller 
even than Louis Blanc, and like him has 
a good head and fine eyes. She is very 
much at home in Irish subjects, and 
tells me she is learning Gaelic. She 
proposed a volume of sketches from 
Irish history lately to Colborne and 
afterwards to Bentley, but neither of 
them would hear of it. She sent my 
scheme for a Small Proprietors’ Society 
to Wills of Household Words, whom I 
met last year at Malvern, proposing to 
make an article about it. ‘hat philos- 
opher told her he had quite another ob- 
ject in view. He meant that Ireland 
should be colonized by Englishmen! 

“I called on Sir Emerson Tennent at 
his office, and had an interesting talk 
about the war. Admiral Dundas as- 
sured him he could not get Lord Strat- 
ford to send spies to the Crimea before 
the expedition. The ambassador flew 
into a passion when he insisted on the 
necessity of it. At the council of war 
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what we call England is the only coun- 
try in Europe where the personal lib- 


before the expedition, Dundas asked 
what they ought to do, as he objected 
to attacking a place of which he knew 
nothing. St. Arnaud would scarcely 
hear him out, but passed on to the 
French admiral, who agreed with Dun- 
das that they had too little information 
to justify an attack. St. Arnaud ex- 
claimed, like the hero of a melodrama 
from Port St. Martin, “Let us go; let us 
show ourselves; let us conquer.” He 
then requested Lord Raglan’s opinion, 
who mildly stated his objections; but St. 
Arnaud, who was half bandit, half 
play-actor, repeated his rhodomontade. 
I inquired why Raglan, the commander- 
in-chief of an independent army, sub- 
mitted to this gasconnade. “Because,” 
Tennant replied, “he had a letter in his 
pocket from his government command- 
ing him to do so.” Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
according to Tennant, declares that the 
French fleet in the Baltic is com- 
manded by a prosy old lady and the En- 
glish fleet by a vulgar old woman. The 
entente cordiale does not seem to grow. 

At this time I made a hasty excursion 
to France, to see John Dillon and his 
family, who had made a visit to Europe, 
and came as near the Mother Country 
as the English authorities permitted 
him. “Dillon,” says my diary, “looks 
vigorous and tranquil; he preserves the 
sweet serenity that distinguished him 
of old.” I cannot pause on this visit, 
except to note two lessons I got—one 
against prejudice, one teaching mag- 
nanimity. On Sunday morning Grey 
and I strolled to the local church with- 
out waiting for Dillon. After we came 
out we compared notes, and agreed that 
French women had an unrivalled art of 
dressing. One petite dame, who knelt 
before us, was, we agreed, the best 
dressed woman we had seen for a 
decade, showing that only the French, 
ete. When she walked out of the 
church, we discovered that the belle 
dame was our countrywoman, Mrs. Dil- 
lon. The example of magnanimity was 
furnished by Dillon himself. We told 
him what was being done in Ireland, 
not only above the surface, but, as we 
understood, beneath the surface. “We 


ought to consider,” says Dillon, “that 
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erty of men is secure. Here we are liv- 
ing under a perpetual spy system. We 
don’t know that our servants are not 
spies, and it is little better in Germany 
and Italy. It goes against my con- 
science to see anything done in the pur- 
suance of our just quarrel which is not 
done in broad day.” When we consider 
that the exile was shut out of his own 
country by the power he was judging so 
generously, this was surely finely mag- 
nanimous. 

At the Ellenborough “want of confi- 
dence” debate I took a last look at the 
House of Lords. There is as large a 
proportion of commonplace men as I 
have seen in any assembly of gentle- 
men. Lord Grey, far from inheriting 
the noble domed forehead of his father, 
looks, as he hobbles along, shrewd and 
ordinary, an attorney or land agent. 
Lord Penmure, with his port-wine com- 
plexion and costume of a ci-devant jeune 
homme, might be a retired stockbroker. 
The Duke of Newcastle, a wooden medi- 
ocrity, without a ray of the divine light 
of intellect. Lord Derby looks like a 
Lord John Russell with a soul, but that 
makes a profound difference; and the 
Duke of Argyll a Frederick Peel ditto. 
Lord Derby has the unsettled eye and 
mien which sometimes betokens genius, 
but never wisdom or discretion. He 
looks unreliable, not from falseness, for 
he is open and dashing, but from reck- 
lessness. Lord Ellenborough spoke 
without force or fire, Lord Aberdeen 
like a Puritan preacher—he is highly re- 
spectable, solemn and discontented. 
But in front a nulla fides, Cabrera, the 
Spanish cut-throat, was pointed out to 
me under the gallery of the House of 
Commons one evening, and he is one of 
the handsomest and most gentlemanly 
men I have seen. Compared to him 
Louis Napoleon is vulgar. Napoleon's 
complexion is reddish brown, Cabrera’s 
a clear colorless pallor, his head impres- 
sive and well set. Again, Sir de Lacy 
Evans, the commander of the not (oo 
reputable Spanish Brigade, is a noble, 
soldierly-looking man, whose profession 
immediately suggests itself, whereas 
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Lord Hardinge, a great soldier, is noth- 
ing short of mean and ugly, and might 
pass for a Common Councilman; and 
tne Duke of Cambridge, illustrious by 
birth and courtesy, is big, brawny, and 
resembles a sergeant of Dragoons. 

About this time an able but singularly 
ungenerous article appeared in the 
Times suggesting that the attorney-gen- 
eral had probably provided a legal ap- 
pointment in Australia for the Irish 
exile. I was going to a colony where 
the attorney-general, or the imperial 
government, could not appoint or re- 
move a policeman, where the favor of 
the people of Australia was the only 
road to office of any kind. But political 
criticism does not always trouble itself 
with the state of the facts. Edward 
Whitty wrote me that it was generally 
believed in journalistic circles that the 
article was written by Thackeray, and I 
was amazed and wounded at such an 
unexpected hypothesis. I had estab- 
lished friendly relations with Tlack- 
eray,’ and I believed it impossible that 
he could have struck such a malign 
stroke. To put my mind at ease I wrote 
and asked him, and promptly received 
his denial. 

Thursday, September 6, 
36 ONSLOW SQu ARE. 
My DEAR Mr. Durry,— 

There is not one word of truth in your 
correspondent’s information. I have not 
written one line in the Times. Ye gods! 
when will well-informed correspondents 
leave off swallowing mouches and telling 
fibs? I wish you a happy voyage and 
prosperity wherever you are; and don’t 
think I should be the man to hiss the boat 
that carried you away from the shore. 
May we both return to it ere long, and 
shake hands, says 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


A curious illustration of the feverish 
activity of Lord Brougham’s life turned 
up at this time. Among the many ar- 
ticles pro and con which my retirement 
from Irish affairs begot, the Liverpool 
Daily Post enumerated various notable 
men who had spoken favorably of my 

1 See ‘Conversations with Carlyle,” Cassell 


& Co. 


literary experiments. Among others 
Lord Jeffrey was mentioned as having 
been enthusiastic over the ballad poetry 
of Ireland. An anonymous correspend- 
ent, too important to be refused a hear- 
ing, burst in with a denial that Jeffrey 
had ever expressed any opinion on the 
subject. In a subsequent number Jeff- 
rey’s language was cited from a letter 
to his wife, and Edward Whitty sent 
me the following letter from the queru- 
lous correspondent. 


Private. 
BROUGHAM, 6th October, 1855. 

Lord Brougham presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Whitty. He supposed from 
the extract he had seen from the Liver- 
pool Journal that it was in the Hd. Review 
Lord Jeffrey was believed to have men- 
tioned Mr. Duffy’s poetry—and he is much 
obliged to Mr. W. for the reference to 
Lord Cockburn’s work, which he finds to 
be quite correct. 


In the autumn of 1855 Thomas D’ Arcy 
McGee made a long-meditated visit to 
Europe to see old friends whom he had 
not forgotten, and who had not for- 
gotten him, and I naturally saw much of 
him. We dined one evening with Dr. 
Brady, and I met Sam Lover at close 
quarters for the first time. Poet, 
painter, and lyrist as he undoubtedly is 
(says my diary), I have found it hard to 
like him. He is an Irishman under pro- 
test. There is not a gleam of the divine 
fire of nationality in all his writings. 
He helped O’Connell against the Estab- 
lished Church, and his written and 
lithographed satire on the bishops was 
piquant, but a little too savage, but in 
the contest to make Ireland a nation he 
is always absent without leave. In 
manner and bearing he is a superb Jack- 
een.’ His face is comical, but not 
plastic or expressive. It is the face of 
a droll; his stories are of the stage spe- 
cies, without natural humor. They are 
carried off by a certain boisterous pleas- 
antry, but in print would be deadly dull. 
We spoke of Irish poetry and fiction, 
and McGee, it seemed to me, said better 
and truer things than the elder poet. 
There was one criticism of Lover's, 


1 The Dublin equivalent of Cockney. 
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however, which I thought profoundly 
true. The best of Irish novels he said 
was Gerald Griffin’s “Collegians.” Best 
not only in the plot, which is intensely 
interesting, but because every class of 
Irishman, from the highest to the low- 
est, was represented init. Carleton and 
Banim blundered the Irish gentleman, 
but the more sensitive nature of Griffin 
enabled him to understand society 
which he had not much frequented. 

Brady talked of Maxwell, and told 
some ugly stories of the prebend of 
Balla. Lover said his life was loose, 
but his disposition was generous. His 
wife’s friends said that he left her to 
starve, but he probably did all he could 
for her. On one occasion Maxwell 
wanted Lover to spend the day with 
him, and, as an inducement, he enclosed 
£20 to be sent to Mrs. Maxwell. Brady 
said Maxwell had latterly lost all care 
about his reputation, and would do any 
sort of work for prompt wages. I said 
Maxwell was the antetype of Lever, 
and might have done quite as well if he 
had been half as prudent. 

Lover told very well, even dramat- 
ically, a story of Sheridan Knowles con- 
cerning the responses at a baptism, in 
which he was sponsor. The officiating 
minister, in a nervous voice, admon- 
ished him, inasmuch as he had promised 
on behalf of the child that it should 
serve God, it was his duty to see that 
the infant at a proper age was taught 
the prayers prescribed by the Church, 
and all that a Christian ought to learn 
for his soul’s health, and Knowles re- 
sponded in a voice of stage thunder, 
“All this I will most faithfully per- 
form.” The best of the joke, added 
Sam, is that, before the week was out, 
he would forget the existence of his 
gossip and the baby. But his other 
stories about Knowles were of the 
Handy Andy species, and not very cred- 
ible. Knowles, he said, announced at a 
dinner table that he was going into the 
country next day. “Is there anything I 
can take anywhere for any of you lads, 
or anything I can do for you in the 
country; I have plenty of leisure and 
good-will at the service of my friends.” 
“Where are you going?” one of them de- 
818 
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manded. “Oh,” said Knowles, “that is 
a point I have not yet determined.” 

I met Dr. Hughes, the eminent Arch- 
bishop of New York, in the House of 
Commons lately. He has a notable 
Roman head, the side face of which 
looks like the head on a coin in the time 
of Cesar. He struck me as shrewd and 
clear rather than great or impressive. 
He says that Father Mullen’s letter on 
the condition of Irish Catholics in the 
United States contained exaggerated 
statements, but he admits the lapses 
from religion are numerous. Meagher, 
he says, might have been anything in 
the republic which the votes of the peo- 
ple could make him if he had sat down 
to work at a profession in a quiet, seri- 
ous manner. He considers him now 
irretrievably lost in habits and opinions. 

I met Sir William Molesworth at din- 
ner for the first time to-day; he inter- 
ested me as the first of the philosophical 
Radicals who had been called to office. 
He is shy and pedantic, but apparently 
good-natured, and undoubtedly upright 
and sincere. He seems to suffer habit- 
ual physical pain, which Dr. Brady, 
who sat near me, explained. He is 
very industrious, notwithstanding the 
popular impression to the contrary. Dr. 
Black, who accompanied him, is his 
mentor, educated him in politics, and 
still sometimes furnishes, Brady says, 
the material of his speeches, and man- 
ages his affairs. Of this latter function 
Brady gave me a startling instance. At 
some public dinner, where Molesworth, 
who presided, put down his name for a 
subscription, when the paper, which 
passed round the table, came to Black, 
he altered the figures, doubling the 
amount his friend had proposed to give. 

I breakfasted with Godley, the 
founder of the Canterbury settlement in 
New Zealand, and had some interesting 
talk with him. He assumed that I must 
go into politics, and his theme was pa- 
tience and moderation. The colonists 
could get anything they wanted, or that 
was good for them, from a government 
which, whoever were in power, would 
regard them with feelings which were 
paternal. “Richard Swift sent me an 
invitation for the civic dinner to Louis 
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Napoleon. It was not an exhilarating 
spectacle to see London prostrating it- 
self before the author of the coup d’état. 
Alfred the Great, revived from the 
dead, could not have met a more en- 
thusiastic and sanctimonious reception. 
I had seen him before, in Paris, but 
never so closely; he is ugly, but medita- 
tive-looking, and rather shy and silent 
than impressive. His habitual abstrac- 
tion is less solemn than awkward. If 
he were presented as the bagman of a 
gun-factory he would look the character 
to perfection. I had a more satisfac- 
tory inspection of him at the Crystal 
Palace, where he accompanied Queen 
Victoria, while the prince consort es- 
corted the Empress Eugénie. She has 
a wonderfully graceful willowy figure, 
but her face, to my thinking, is not ex- 
pressive. The two rulers were alto- 
gether eclipsed by their consorts in 
grace and_ graciousness. But did 
human absurdity ever match the spec- 
tacle of an unfortunate gentleman walk- 
ing backwards, with his face towards 
them, for half an hour! Can anything 
to beat this exhibition be seen in the 


courts of the sultan or the mikado? 
“In the midst of these transactions 
the death of Frederick Lucas was sud- 


denly announced. It was not unex- 
pected, but the loss of so close and 
loyal a comrade was tragic, and, as a 
token of sympathy and mourning, I im- 
mediately countermanded the public 
entertainments projected in my honor. 

“Mr. Mill called to invite me to dine, 
but my brief time in London was all 
occupied. I had a very interesting talk 
with him. He spoke with indignation 
of the article in the Times, and strongly 
regretted that I had not accepted the 
London literary dinner. He deplored 
my quitting Parliament, as he was cer- 
tain a party of the best men in public 
life were gradually getting concen- 
trated. Speaking of Australia, he said 
a duty on gold was not liable to any 
political economy objection. It was one 
the least injurious to the community 
that could be devised. I inquired 
whether he thought the bulk of the pub- 
lic expenditure in a new country might 
not be defrayed by leasing land in per- 
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petuity for settlement, instead of sell- 
ing it, the State retaining the fee simple. 
He replied that he considered such a 
method quite legitimate; but the rent 
reserved would be difficult to collect, 
and liable to Parliamentary combina- 
tions toannulit. If such a system were 
established, the rent ought to be an ad 
valorem one, and be liable to be in- 
creased to meet improvements springing 
from the growth of society without any 
effort of the occupier, and the title of 
the occupier ought to be forfeited by a 
certain amount of arrears. Speaking of 
responsible government, he said, in col- 
onies where it existed the governor 
ought, he thought, to be as impassive as 
the queen is in England, except where 
imperial interests, of which he is the 
guardian, were concerned. 

“I met Dr. Madden in Piccadilly, and 
we lunched together. I suggested that 
the big volumes of his ‘Life of Lady 
Blessington’ might be squeezed into a 
pleasant little octavo containing the 
correspondence, which was interesting, 
especially the anonymous letters. The 
time for a new edition, he said, had not 
come. The anonymous correspondence 
was the letters of important men, whose 
assent to publication with their names 
he had not obtained. The letter rating 
Pencilling Willis savagely for his 
breaches of taste and confidence was by 
Lytton Bulwer, who also wrote the let- 
ter on Catholicity, in which he says that 
if he had been born a Catholic he would 
have remained one. The letters signed 
‘F. B.’ were by Sir Francis Burdett, and 
those signed ‘P.’ by Sir Robert Peel. I 
told him the story Dr. Gully told me at 
Malvern, that Bulwer ran a race with 
his brother Henry for their mother’s 
estate, which was to be bequeathed to 
whichever of them first became a peer, 
but Madden cannot say whether or not 
it is authentic. 

“Apropos of the ‘Life of Lady Bless- 
ington,’ I asked him how he avoided the 
glaring D’Orsay scandal. He shook his 
head meaningly, and said there was no 
evidence in the papers submitted to 
him, and so he kept his peace. In the 
evening we went to hear J. B. Gough, 
the teetotal lecturer, at Drury Lane. If 
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Demosthenes said that acting was the 
soul of oratory, Demosthenes said well. 
Gough moved tears and laughter as I 
have never seen any orator do. He 
walks up and down the stage, recites 
dialogues, makes imitations, and, in 
short, performs a dramatic entertain- 
ment. He was originally a comic actor, 
and turns his experience to excellent 
account. His gifts are not great; he is 
the Henry Russell of lecturers, vulgar 
and clap-trap, but with genuine power 
over the popular heart. Among the let- 
ters which reached me at the last mo- 
ment was a welcome one from Charles 
Kingsley, the friend of all who suffered 
in a good cause. 


Let me say good-bye [he said] to a man 
whom (deeply differing from him on many 
points) I have long admired for his talents 
and fearlessness, even where I thought 
these great powers misapplied. However, 
what is past is past; you are going now to 
a more wholesome atmosphere, there to 
mix with social problems more simple than 
those of this complicated and diseased Old 
World. I almost envy you. Yet I seem 
to see here still work to be done which I 
ean do, though on the future of England 
and of Europe I look with sad and shud- 
dering forebodings. Yet we must have 
courage. “God is the king” after all, and 
right must conquer at last, not, perhaps, in 
the way which you or I might make out, 
but in some deeper, wider way. 


And a final farewell from Mary How- 
itt:— 


You must, dear Mr. Duffy, take with 
you our best and kindest wishes to the 
antipodes. I think of your speaking of 
the woes of old Ireland with deep emo- 
tion, and I trust that God will give you a 
beautiful and a happy home in the new 
world of Australia, and that though you 
never can forget the old land of so many 
sorrows, yet that the one may afford you 
and your children such abundant joy and 
comfort, as may make the day you set 
foot on its shores the most fortunate day 
of your life. 


These sympathizers were all Liberals, 
but it touched me keenly to have the 


good word of a Conservative, who 
judged what was done and projected by 
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quite another standard. Emerson Ten- 
nent wrote to me:— 


And here let me say that I think in the 
management of the Nation, you have done 
more than any living man, Moore only 
excepted, to elevate the national feeling 
of Irishmen. I don’t talk of your ener- 
gies in pursuit of a brilliant delusion; but 
I refer to the lofty spirit which has char- 
acterized that pursuit, to the bursts of 
eloquence, and flashes of true poetry 
which have accompanied it, and to the 
pure and lofty, and at the same time gen- 
tle feeling which you have evoked in the 
struggle. The Nation has exhibited the 
genius of Ireland in a new and unlooked 
for phase. 


During my last months in the House 
that august assembly did not grow on 
my sympathy. For the great senate of 
a great nation it seemed to me that its 
aims were selfish and small. The im- 
perial spirit which watches with equal 
care over an empire from its centre to 
its circumference was scarce in the 
Houseinthatday. And theoutside world 
hardly sanctioned its great pretensions. 
Passing out of the House with a brain 
heated by high debate, and by the in- 
tense contest for a great stake, fancying 
that all interests were mean except the 
applause of listening senates, I was 
often painfully struck by the complete 
indifference to all that had excited me 
so much, which existed a stone’s-throw 
from the Palace of Westminster. The 
House of Commons did not interest the 
lounger there any more than the Corpo- 
ration of London. The triumphant ora- 
tion with which all England would be 
ringing to-morrow, as it seemed while 
one listened to the cheers and counter 
cheers, did not find an echo in the next 
street. A few cabmen wanted to know 
when the House would rise as affecting 
the question of fares, half-a-dozen rus- 
tics in town wanted to see Mr. Disraeli 
or Mr. Gladstone. And now the cause 
of the Irish nation for the time lay pros- 
trate, and the House of Commons was 
profoundly indifferent to the fact. The 
bulk of English members, like the bulk 
of Englishmen, loved their country, no 
doubt, and would face the gravest con- 
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sequences in her behalf if there were 
any public need, but she was prosperous 
and at peace, and there seemed no need. 
They were in Parliament chiefly for 
personal ends, at lowest for the social 
rank which it was supposed to confer, 
and I have never seen in any part of the 
world a body of educated gentlemen so 
totally indifferent to abstract justice. 
Patriotism in the old sense, it seemed to 
me, was only found in the remnant of 
Irish members who sought nothing but 
public ends, and had no personal advan- 
tage to hope; they were defeated and 
dispersed, and to the bulk of the House 
their defeat and dispersion seemed a 
matter of no serious importance; was 
often, perhaps, a jest. 

I quitted Europe with the main pur- 
pose of my life unattained, but as I 
was persuaded, not lost, but postponed; 
for a belief in God’s justice is incompat- 
ible with the doubt of Ireland’s final 
deliverance from cruel and wicked mis- 
government. For my own part, the 
game had gone against me, but I was 
determined not to be utterly subdued by 
fortune. I was under forty, in reason- 
ably good health, and “my quiver still 
held many purposes.” 

On the last day in London Michael 
O’Grady introduced a troop of Irishmen 
who wished to say good-bye. One of 
them uttered a saying which surely 
amounted to genuine spontaneous elo- 
quence. He brought an old prayer-book 
to get my autograph, and one of his 
companions, who was provided with a 
more presentable volume, said: “It’s a 
shame, Tom, to offer such a book to Mr. 
Duffy for his signature.” “Arrah,” said 
Tom, “why shouldn’t I offer it to him? 
Isn’t it like himself, tattered and torn in 
the service of God and the people?’ 

C. GAVAN DvuFFY. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE MODERN MACHIAVELLI. 
Mr. John Morley’s brilliant Romanes 
Lecture on Machiavelli could not fail 
to revive interest in the irresistible 


cynicism of the subtle old Florentine— 
all the more that it turned a startling 
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searchlight on men and movements of 


to-day, revealing sinister aspects he- 
hind the outer face. The bacillus of 
“Old Nick” has passed through various 
“cultures” in the course of four cen- 
tories; but it is still malignant and ac- 
tive. Every one who heard or read the 
Romanes Lecture kept asking, “What 
is the moral of it all?” The occasion 
did not require (perhaps it lid not per- 
mit) the lecturer to offer his own solu- 
tion of the problem he stated with 
such incisive force. Mutato nomine de 
te fabula narratur. But who is—Tu? 
One suspects a somewhat large and 
vociferous company of politicians, ora- 
tors, writers. 

Mr. Morley has started a debate on 
the ethics of politics which interests 
all, but in which few care to speak out 
quite frankly. There is certainly a 
great deal of “unctuous rectitude” in 
political life, especially on these inter- 
national problems. Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, who always has the cour- 
age of his opinions, in the August num- 
ber of Cosmopolis tears the mask from 
this humbug, which is peculiarly odi- 
ous to him. But frank and lucid as he 
always is, he has not stated his prac- 
tical advice to statesmen with all the 
precision and detail we expect from a 
veteran publicist, master of so vigor- 
ous a style. It seems to come to this: 
that “the Machiavellian patriot” is 
blameless, and only “the Machiavellian 
egotist” is guilty. The Machiavellian pa- 
triot may lawfully do all that a wild 
beast does, if need be, knowing neither 
God nor Devil, sentiment or morals. 
He is like the elect in the Predestina- 
rian scheme who cannot lose their as- 
sured salvation. For him morality 
simply does not exist. The trouble is, 
how are we to recognize this magnan- 
imous but immoral patriot? By what 
signs is he revealed? Were Brutus 
and Cassius Machiavellian patriots? 
Is Prince Bismarck? Is the sultan? 

On the other hand the Spectator, crit- 
icising Mr. Greenwood, is for main- 
taining the loftiest morality. It seems 
not to disapprove the slaughter of 
Matabele black men in the cause of 
Christian civilization. It approves the 
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action of the government towards the 
Transvaal, which must be made to feel 
that it is part of the empire, little as 
the Boers like this or will admit this. 
The Gospel of Peace—alas!—has to be 
driven into backward societies with a 
firm hand. But the Spectator holds 
that dogmatic Machiavellism “saps the 
springs of moral progress;” and in this 
nineteenth century it is useless as well 
as mischievous. If the Almighty, in 
his good purpose, wills us Britons to 
enlarge our empire, even, if it must be 
so, with Maxim guns, we must never 
lose sight of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Mr. Greenwood is severe on the hy- 
pocrisy of professing moral doctrines 
whilst we persist in immoral action, 
and on the way we have of shutting 
our eyes to all the fraud, cruelty, and 
violence in public life. He is for calling 
things by their right names. Indi- 
vidual citizens ought to be personally 
moral; but he denies that statesmen 
ean be, or (as it seems) ought to be 
moral. Morality in international af- 
fairs is either hypocrisy or weakness. 
Home politics should be run on moral 
lines, and he is indignant at the Ma- 
chiavellism he sees rampant in party 
leaders; but he stoutly declares that 
Machiavellism—that is, ex hypothesi, 
fraud, cruelty, and violence—is neces- 
sary and right in foreign affairs, 
where we have to meet the wickedness 
of our foreign rivals by equal or even 
superior villainy of our own. This is 
reassuring for Sir Matthew W. Ridley 
and Mr. Asquith—but rather hard on 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery. 
This is no paradox of Mr. Green- 
wood’s own invention. He is one of 
the acutest and most experienced pub- 
licists living, and one of the most hon- 
est and resolute. He is simply putting 
into plain words the inmost but per- 
haps rather vague thoughts of influen- 
tial politicians, financiers, and journal- 
ists—nay, of political parties and 
tendencies which have been rapidly 
growing for a generation or more. We 
must agree with him that Europe is 
seething with Machiavellian ambitions, 
that we have to face the fact, that 
some of the most successful and pop- 
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ular leaders of our age are bent on 
adapting to the nineteenth century 
some of the dominant ideas of the 
Prince. These are summed up thus: 
Be strong to smite, ready to smite, 
crafty, unsparing; and, if it come to 
the worst, know nothing of God, devil, 
sentiment or morals. All this is crim- 
inal and wicked in the private citizen— 
it is very wrong in party politics. But 
in foreign affairs, in dealing with 
other races, civilized or barbarous, it 
ceases to be immoral and becomes a 
duty. it is not—Our country, right or 
wrong! It is rather—For our country 
wrong is right! Machiavellism, so 
nakedly formulated, is indeed seldom 
professed. But it is practised, it is ad- 
mired, and believed in. Jingoism, Im- 
perialism, Manifest Destiny, are all 
forms of this Machiavellism—and no 
one need be ashamed to avow it. 

Mr. Greenwood is no faddist, but an 
acute and serious thinker, undoubtedly 
expressing a latent but deep convic- 
tion of modern opinion. And a latent 
and widespread conviction of the kind 
will account for many things which 
are puzzling in the present day. But 
by what signs are we to recognize the 
honest “Machiavellian patriot,” how 
distinguish him from the “egotist,” 
from the miscreant, from the Borgias, 
Napoleons, and Abdul Hamids? All 
his wickedness, says Mr. Greenwood, 
is done not for himself, not out of de- 
lisht in vice, cruelty and fraud, but 
out of pure patriotism, for the sake of 
his country. But so say most tyrants 
and evil-doers. Machiavelli thought 
Ceesar Borgia a type of a true prince. 
Napoleon, we are told, was an “ego- 
tist,” a selfish tyrant, not a patriot. 
But in his own day he loudly professed 
to be a patriot, and was fervently be- 
lieved by millions. So, too, Louis Na- 
poleon swore that if he had to murder, 
it was out of love for France. Why is 
not Abdul Hamid a true “Machiavel- 
lian patriot’? He does horrible deeds, 
but he profoundly believes that all his 
fraud, cruelty, and violence are neces- 
sary for the salvation of Turkey 4s a 
State, and millions of sincere Mussul- 
mans in Europe and in Asia believe 
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this to be true. We cannot deny that 
even Abdul’s enormities are within 
the traditions of Ottoman policy, when 
at bay before the infidel. Mr. Green- 
wood says that to secure the existence 
of your State in freedom, “you may do 
anything that a wild animal may do— 
knowing nothing of God or devil, or 
sentiment, or morals.” Well! that is 
precisely what Abdul the Damned 
says he is doing. And from the point 
of view of a fanatical Turk of the old 
school, this is a plausible contention. 
Abdul the Damned is really the beau 
idéal of the “Machiavellian patriot’— 
who, says Mr. ureenwood, “is blame- 
less.” 

And what about Golli and Caserio, 
and the murderers of the Czar Alex- 
ander, of Abraham Lincoln, and Rossi; 
what about Orsini, and the dynamit- 
ers, and anarchists, and all the assas- 
sins from Brutus and Cassius down to 
Balthazar Gérard and _  Ravaillac? 
They all murdered public men under 
an inspiring belief that they were sav- 
ing the State. Or if the anarchists do 


not desire to save the State, they de- 
sire to save free men from the tyranny 


of the State. Anarchism may be 
wrong, but it is a doctrine professed 
by philosophers like Herbert Spencer 
and philanthropists like Auberon Her- 
bert. The political assassins were no 
doubt terribly mistaken as to what 
was for the true good of the State. 
But they were most of them sincere 
enthusiasts, and were supported by 
eminent rulers and by most holy 
priests. Whether the kings and 
statesmen they murdered were tyrants 
or not is a very intricate problem. 
They thought so, and sacrificed their 
own lives in that faith. The “Machia- 
vellian patriot” usually  slaughters 
men wholesale. Why is not some ob- 
scure but sincere dynamiter and an- 
archist, who murders in the name of 
the people, equally worthy of being a 
Machiavellian patriot—and blameless? 

It is sophism to talk of the State be- 
ing above morality, so as to sanctify 
fraud, cruelty, and violence. This is 
to make a fetish of the State, a God 
Almighty, a sort of Moloch. The 
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State is only an organized society of 
men; it only acts through men; it only 
acts upon men. Mr. Greenwood talks 
of the State much as Calvinist theolo- 
gians talk of life eternal. Human af- 
fairs, happiness and all good things 
here below are mere dust and ashes. 
To get souls to Heaven, the most pious 
Christians have massacred, pillaged, 
and tortured millions. “Never mind if 
they are innocent,” said a Spanish in- 
quisitor, “it will make it easier for 
them in the Day of Judgment.” And 
now says Mr. Greenwood, “To save the 
State, you may do anything a wild 
beast may do; never mind God or 
Devil, sentiment or morals!” 

Opinions do so differ as to what does 
save the State. Few problems in the 
world are so complex. What is the 
test? Where is the tribunal to decide 
whether the Machiavellian patriot is a 
Brutus, a Charlotte Corday, a Ravail- 
lac, or a Golli? To shoot dead a man 
you never before saw, to blow up a 
crowded railway train or a house with 
dynamite, are regarded in all civilized 
countries, and in the absence of exten- 
uating circumstances, as frankly im- 
moral. On that all decent men are 
agreed. Who is to decide if these acts 
become virtuous through the _ effect 
they have on the public? The Machia- 
vellian patriot has to decide all this 
for himself, with or without the assist- 
ance of a group of conspirators. If he 
is a poor ignorant devil of a workman, 
he is put to death like a mad dog. If 
he is a great prince or statesman, he is 
wildly applauded by large bodies of his 
own countrymen, detested by those 
whom he maltreats and robs, and is 
generally admired by the vulgar. Ab- 
dul Hamid is now quite a hero in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The sophism which it seems satisfies 
acute and honest men that fraud, cru- 
elty, and violence cease to be wrong in 
international affairs, however immoral 
they may be in national and social 
things, is simply the analogy of war. 
In war, we are told, fraud, cruelty, and 
violence are inevitable. Within cer- 
tain strictly defined limits this is quite 
true. But war in civilized countries 








has its own “sentiment,” its own “mor- 
als. War has its own morality, its 
proper honor, and its own treacheries 
and infamies. Civilized nations do 
not fight like Zulu savages or Sioux 
Indians. It is immoral in war to make 
a regular truce and then in violation 
of it, to massacre a confiding enemy. 
It is immoral to use poison, to butcher 
non-combatants in cold blood, to tor- 
ture prisoners and so forth. Even in 
war it is not lawful to “behave like a 
wild animal,” “to know nothing of 
God, or devil, sentiment or morals.” 
Quite the reverse! The morality of 
war, as understood in modern Europe, 
is exceedingly well defined; and, con- 
sidering all the conditions inseparable 
from a state of war, it is a very high 
standard of morality. 

There is therefore no real analogy be- 
tween the definite license admitted in 
modern war and the unlimited devilry 
claimed by the Machiavellian Prince. 
It is all very well for a Cesar Borgia 
or a Baglione to “do whatever a wild 
animal may do;” but if Lord Wolseley 
or General Billot were to do so, the 
world would ring with execrations. It 
is true enough that manslaughter, 
stratagems, and bombardment are not 
immoral in war. Why not? Because 
due notice is given to definite persons 
that, unless definite demands are con- 
ceded, soldiers and fortified places will 
be attacked, and your own plans will 
be concealed. And the strict condi- 
tions are that the attacking nation 
fully admits that it lies open to the 
same things in retaliation, and further 
that it will neither kill, destroy, nor 
deceive, except within the recognized 
code of International Law; i.ec., of 
morality as understood amongst civil- 
ized states inter se. 

And there is a second sophism in- 
volved in the analogy between a state 
of war and permanent international 
relations. The ordinary relations be- 
tween European States are not a state 
of war, are not those between wild 
tribes around the Congo or the Eu- 
phrates. The relations of civilized na- 
tions to each other are governed by the 
rules and customs of International 
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Law relating to peace. When civilized 
nations do go to war, they are gov- 
erned by the rules and customs of In- 
ternational Law relating to War. 
Whether modern States are at peace or 
at war, they are equally bound by a 
very definite morality—a morality in- 
deed more definite, more aptly reduced 
to particular examples, than is private 
and social morality itself. The old 
savage rule of inter arma silent leges is 
quite obsolete. The state of war calls 
out the appropriate rules of Interna- 
tional Law, and they are never so ac- 
tive and peremptory. These laws of 
war are the noble discovery of Hugo 
Grotius and the jurists and statesmen 
of the last three centuries. And they 
hold in check the devilries of your 
“Machiavellian Prince” or your “Ma- 
chiavellian Patriot” as firmly as the 
courts of law and the criminal code 
keep down the “wild animal” in the 
swindler or the footpad. 

The idea that because you are “sav- 
ing the State,” therefore you are ex- 
empt from moral and social obligations 
is mere confusion of thought. In the 
first place, you are only professing to 
be “saving the State,” and in reality 
you may be filling your own pockets 
and advancing your own interests. 
Who. knows?—who is to judge? The 
Panamists, the “Liberator” Patriots, 
the Kaffir Circus, all assured us they 
meant to “save the country,” at a very 
moderate commission for themselves. 
But even if you are really saving the 
State, as Wellington and Nelson, 
Washington and William the Silent 
did, you are not entitled to the priv- 
ileges which Czesar Borgia or Robes- 
pierre claimed for themselves. Would 
<nglishmen like to think of Nelson as 
a wild animal at bay? The Duke of 
Alva sincerely thought that he was 
saving not only the State, but the 
Church and the State. He was a typi- 
cal example of the Machiavellian 
Prince “strong to smite, ready to smite, 
crafty, unsparing’—“knowing nothing 
of God or devil, sentiment or morals.” 
He sought to save, for a time he did 
save the State of Spain. Was he the 
blameless Machiavellian Patriot? 
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The moral obligations of the man, 
the citizen, the patriot are all in com- 
plete harmony and form one complex 
system of duty. The morality proper 


towards self, towards the family, 
towards our fellow-countrymen,—the 
morality proper in politics, whether 


municipal, provincial, national, or in- 
ternational; our duties towards brute 
beasts, towards foreign nations, 
towards the uncivilized races, towards 
the whole human race—all form one 
coherent code of right and wrong. 
They all are deduced from the due bal- 
ance and working agreement between 
our selfish and our unselfish, or rather 
our personal and our social instincts. 
It is a complex morality requiring va- 
riations of conduct in the various rela- 
tions of human life. It is a morality 
which does not imply the same acts in 
each case, but it is a morality which 
from one end of the scale to the other 
implies one standard of moral judgment. 

A man’s duty to his neighbor does not 
require him to do as much for his 
neighbor as for his wife or child. A 
man’s duty to a mere stranger does not 
involve exactly the same acts as his 
duty to an intimate friend. His duty 
towards an ox or a horse does not in- 
volve the same acts as his duty to a 
fellow-man. His duty to defend his 
country does not require him in the 
same way to defend other countries. 
His behavior towards the president of 
the French Republic or towards the 
German emperor need not be quite the 
same as that towards a black king on 
the Congo. But civilized and moral 
man’s relations to his fellow-beings, 
whether in some smaller and nearer 
group or in some larger and more dis- 
tant group, are all to be referred to the 
same standard of moral judgment—for 
they all spring out of the indissoluble 
relations of the individual to society. 
And to pretend that human morality is 
bounded by national borders, and that 
across the border morality has no 
meaning, that men are at liberty to 
deal with their fellow-men outside 
their national limits, as a wild animal 
does with its enemies—is mere confu- 
sion of thought. 
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It seems to have sprung ouf of that 
exaggeration of patriotism which is 
patural to an age of keen national 
rivalries and jealousies. Love of coun- 
try is a noble quality. But to pretend 
that country is be-all and end-all of 
human society, that it absorbs all mo- 
rality, and that outside country man 
reverts to the wild animal, is a prepos- 
terous paradox. When Machiavelli 
wrote his “Prince,” it is true that many 
of the small principalities of Italy 
were living in a state of crypto-polem- 
ics such as we see to-day amongst the 
savages of the Soudan; and a _ good 
many of the Italian despots had 
brought their moral nature down to 
within measurable distance of the wild 
animals. But that was justly regarded 
as an age of portentous wickedness 
and abnormal corruption. It is absurd 
to suggest that European States are in 
any such condition of barbarism and 
anarchy. And even if they were in 
such a condition, to proclaim the Gos- 
pel of Machiavelli’s “Prince” as the 
way of salvation would be a remedy 
worse than the disease. 

It is quite true that there is a great 
amount of low cunning and unscrupu- 
lous intrigue in public life, which is 
habitually covered by hypocritical pro- 
fessions and fine platitudes. And a 
fearless and acute publicist like Mr. 
Greenwood does the public a service 
when he points out how much insin- 
cerity there is in the lofty sentiments 
of so many a demagogue, whatever his 
party. Therein Mr. Greenwood only 
expands Mr. Morley’s text: for Mr. 
Morley plainly left us to infer that both 
our statesmen and our public had a 
weak side for the minor vices of the 
“Prince.” It is too true; nor can we 
honestly deny that there is such a be- 
ing as a modern Machiavelli—ready to 
smite, crafty, unsparing—‘“in the high- 
est interests of the State and this great 
empire,” of course—but still grasping, 
faithless, and cruel enough, so far as 
modern habits permit public men to go. 
All this is very true, and it ought to be 
exposed. But to admit and deplore the 
existence of fraud and hypocrisy in 


public leaders and in party spirit is a 














very different thing from frankly pro- 
claiming that for certain kinds of pub- 
lic life, and in dealing with foreign 
nations in time of peace, falsehood, cru- 
elty, and violence are not vices but pa- 
triotic duties, and that in such affairs 
morality is little better than weakness. 
It used to be said that “Hypocrisy is 
the homage which vice pays to virtue.” 
Well! but vice does not become virtue 
when it ceases to render the homage of 
hypocrisy. Machiavelli’s Prince had to 
win his fame by wholesale treachery 
and atrocious murders. Now, it seems, 
he has only to sneer at “unctuous rec- 
titude” to become the hero of the day. 

Mr. Greenwood no doubt means much 
more than to pass a censure on the hy- 
pocrisy in our public life. In experi- 
ence, insight, and candor few journal- 
ists living are his match. He seeks to 
rouse his countrymen to a sense of the 
deep jealousies and enormous forces by 
which this empire of ours is sur- 
rounded in its “splendid isolation.” He, 
no doubt, is not altogether reassured by 
the sight of some gallant horsemen in 
picturesque uniforms, sombreros and 
bandoliers, and the loyal protestations 
of the Colonial premiers offering 
(rather prematurely perhaps) one bat- 
tle-ship. It was a pretty sight, but Mr. 
Greenwood is not satisfied. He seems 
to think we need to be well on our 
guard and have to meet real dangers 
and concealed foes, much as the politic 
prince of Machiavelli’s day had to do. 
He thinks that, in spite of colonial 
troopers and mighty battle-ships, we 
ought to be “strong to smite,” “ready to 
smite,” and not go to sleep believing 
that jubilee processions and naval re- 
views have struck foreign nations 
dumb with awe and into patient sub- 
mission to their own inferior lot on 
earth. 

Many sensible and patriotic men 
agree with Mr. Greenwood. Asa “Lit- 
tle Englander” said, if we are to go on 
at this rate adding to our empire and 
increasing our pretensions, we shall 
have to double our navy and treble our 
army. Even now, if American dema- 
gogues were to hurry their countrymen 
into a mad quarrel with the “old coun- 
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try,” whilst a serious war was to break 
out on the northwest frontier of India, 
and the dream of the Junker came true 
to form a tripartite coalition to fall 
upon the British whale on all sides at 
once, we should have enough to do to 
“save the State.” And perhaps, after 
all, the Cape Colony battleship might 
not be quite ready in time, and the 
splendid young troopers might be 
wanted at home. Sensible and patri- 
otic men will be found who agree with 
Mr. Greenwood that there are perils 
around us and need of altogether new 
energy and wariness. For a whole 
half-century from Waterloo to Sadowa, 
no sensible Englishman could suppose 
that in a week this nation might be 
fighting for its existence, or that Ma- 
chiavellian princes stood around it, 
watching the moment to make a deadly 
spring. That comfortable assurance 
exists no longer. Since the era of 
blood and iron, the dismemberment of 
France, and all that has happened 
since 1870, there has been a new de- 
parture in things international. Enor- 
mous armaments, instantaneous mobil- 
ization, secret alliances, and “the mad- 
ness of bigness,” have turned the heads 
of most of the great nations. 

Europe has come into a measurable 
distance of the Machiavellian era when 
princes were believed capable of al- 
most any midnight coup de main. It is 
true that the fleet is enormously 
powerful, perhaps more powerful for 
the hour, even relatively, than it 
has been for nearly a century. Good 
observers even believe that it could 
hold its own against any practical co- 
alition whatever, even of many other 
powers. True: but its duties, in case 
of war, would also be enormous. It is 
also true that the spirit of the nation, 
and the organization and moral of the 
empire have never been so high since 
Waterloo. But again its abnormal ex- 
tent and distribution over the planet 
make its defence against a vast coali- 
tion exceptionally difficult. And the 
vast coalition against this truly abnor- 
mal empire—an empire utterly beyond 
the record of history, and beyond the 
dreams of conquering kings—already 
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exists in a dormant, potential, subjec- 
tive state, as our leading statesmen ad- 
mit and almost boast. This combined 
onslaught on Albion—the rich, ubiqui- 
tous favorite of fortune—is the day 
dream of every Jingo journalist on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and the nightly 
dream of more than one public man 
who is, or may become, a dominant 
power in Europe. Enormous as is the 
wealth and resource of the empire, su- 
preme as is its naval power, ardent as 
are its patriotism, its courage, and its 
tenacity, no thoughtful observer can 
deny that, by its geographical condi- 
tions plus its inevitable isolation, and 
the envy that its wonderful prosperity 
arouses, it is much more exposed to a 
desperate struggle for life than Rus- 
sia, Germany, France, or the United 
States. 
When Mr. 


Greenwood reminds us 


that we are no longer living in the 
epoch of Wellington and Palmerston, 
that however mighty is our strength, 
our perils have become also mighty, 
mainly through 


the reversion of 
international morality towards Ma- 
chiavellian ideas in the last gen- 
eration—many sensible and patriotic 
men will agree with him. Will 
they agree with him when they come 
to his remedy? Put frankly (and Mr. 
Greenwood is not always quite so 
frank as he looks), it comes to this. 
Since international morality is being 
perverted in a Machiavellian sense, let 
us make up our minds to carry on our 
foreign relations on the Machiavellian 
code—which is to assume that nations 
are practically in a state of war, and 
that, as in a state of war all things are 
lawful, morality does not come in at 
all. 

It has been shown already that the 
whole of this argument is unsound and 
based on a set of sophisms. Interna- 
tional morality, however faulty, is not 
sunk to the villainous gospel of the 
“Prince.” Nations are not practically 
in a state of war, and are not perma- 
nently plotting a state of war. Even if 
they were, a state of war does not 
make all things lawful. Quite the con- 
trary! War has its own definite and 
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honorable code of moral obligation. 
And lastly, even if there were no moral 
obligations on civilized nations, good 
faith, justice, and peaceableness are 
the most useful and most politic 
things, in dealings between nations 
just as in dealings between citizens. 

The attempt to distinguish between 
morality towards foreigners and moral- 
ity towards our fellow-countrymen is 
pure moonshine. The specific acts may 
differ; but the moral standard is the 
same in kind. To talk about the State 
as an Almighty Power is mere fetish- 
ism. The State is only an aggregate of 
parishes, as the parish is an aggregate 
of families. And humanity is an ag- 
gregate of States. It is needless to go 
over the old proof that morality is, 
on the whole, the conduct most condu- 
cive to well-being amongst men—that, 
on the whole, honesty is the best policy. 
There will always be burglars, swin- 
dlers, and card-sharpers who cannot be 
got to see this elementary axiom of so- 
cial life. And so the burglars must be 
detected, tried, and punished. No 
doubt in the relations of States there 
will always be burglars, swindlers, and 
“Machiavellian Patriots.” But their 
existence and activity is no more a rea- 
son for our denouncing international 
morality and tearing up international 
law, than the activity of burglars in 
the streets is a good reason for shutting 
up our courts of justice and burning 
the criminal code. Honesty is the best 
policy for States as for citizens. The 
true way to “save the State” is to raise 
its reputation for good faith, justice. 
anid peaceableness, to make it strong in 
defence but not dangerous in attack. 
Switzerland is one of the smallest and 
poorest states in Europe; and yet it is 
of all others the most absolutely im- 
pregnable. If this empire wishes to be 
as safe as Switzerland, it must follow 
good faith, justice, peaceableness. If it 
is bent on running amok in the great 
race of “grab,” it will avail it little to 
study the infernal maxims of the 
“Prince.” This could only end like 
Czesar Borgia and other heroes of Ma- 
chiavelli. 
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Her Silence. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
HER SILENCE. 
CHAPTER III. 


* Sate down beneath the beech 
Which leans over to the lane.”’ 
—Bertha in the Lane. 


The July sun was very powerful that 
warm afternoon, and Anne was glad 
to turn from the glare and dust of the 
highroad, into the green shade of the 
little lane which led down to the river. 
She had been visiting an old protégé of 
her aunt’s who lived in a cottage about 
a mile from Gable-Ends, and the stuffy 
atmosphere of the one-roomed dwelling 
and the brooding heat of the day had 
sorely tried her failing powers. A year 
ago Anne would have laughed at the 
idea of being over-tired by a two-mile 
walk, but for the last few months she 
had been conscious of the slow on-com- 
ing of that lassitude of which Dr. 
Walton had warned her. It had been 
creeping over her slowly but surely, 
here a little and there a little, while her 
old occupations and interests dropped 
from her one by one. 

Now and again the grey lethargy in 
which she lived would be rent asunder 
by the tearing flash of sudden pain, and 
she would creep to her room to battle 
with the agony alone: of the fainting- 
fits which sometimes overtook her she 
had sternly forbidden any mention to 
her aunt. And Miss Saviie’s word was 
law at Gable-Ends. She had not re 
peated her visit to the London doctor, 
for her malady was following precisely 
the course which he had foretold: al- 
most as undeviatingly as Paul and Effie 
had been walking in the way that she 
had marked out for their feet. 

Anne reached the end of the lane, 
where the dry cart-ruts sloped down to 
the ford and lost themselves amongst 
the pebbles which lined the shallows; 
shesought and found the spot which she 
had been longing for during her hot 
walk through the parched meadows and 
along the dusty road, which had indeed 
for days been haunting her sick fancy 
like a mirage. “I should like to die 
here, if I might choose,” thought Anne 
to herself, as she felt the cool softness 
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of her mossy seat and leant back 
against the smooth grey curve of a low- 
growing beech bough. 

The fierce sunlight was here filtered 
into a golden rain, which flecked with 
shining splashes the tawny carpet of 
last year’s leaves at her feet and the 
mossy bank on either hand. The placid 
river slipped along in shining reaches, 
or babbled lazily over the shallows of 
the ford, and the lane rose steeply again 
on the farther side. 

Anne sat so still that quite a number 
of wagtails kept up their erratic hop- 
pings on some stones at the river’s edge, 
and a little field-mouse stopped for a 
minute and peeped at her with bright 
inquisitive eyes. It was too hot for the 
singing-birds to make themselves heard, 
but the tireless grasshoppers kept up 
their monotonous creak, and seemed 
thereby only to increase the feeling of 
solitude and peace. 

Anne took off her hat, and pushed the 
ruffled waves of hair from her heated 
forehead. 

She felt herself slipping back into the 
accustomed groove of thought, to which 
her mind always reverted when alone,— 
that obsession of the idée fire which is 
but too well-known to certain tempera- 
ments, and which is so much more tor- 
turing than physical suffering. The 
nerves ache, the brain is unutterably 
tired, but back come the pricking gad- 
flies of morbid thought, and the very 
effort to ignore only makes their exist- 
ence more real. 

Paul and Effie, Paul and Effie... 
and herself outside. 

Ah! she was a good diplomatist, a 
capital manager: she had carried out all 
she had planned, and her puppets 
danced as she decreed. Only a well- 
feigned coldness, a wilful misrepresen- 
tation of herself, her feelings and views 
and interests, a resolute maintenance of 
the strange behavior which had marked 
that miserable January afternoon, and 
the rest followed. 

Paul Heriot’s visits to Gable-Ends 
shortened and dwindled, and finally 
ceased: an opportune blank came when 
his stay in town coincided with the 
Alleynes’ six weeks at The Grand, and 
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since his return he had contented him- 
self with an occasional groom-sent bas- 
ket of the famous Rushcote strawber- 
ries, and inquiries for the health of Mrs. 
Lorraine. 

Anne had seen Effie two or three 
times since she had come back to the 
Manor, and on each occasion Paul's 
name had somehow crept into the con- 
versation, with a brightening flush on 
the girl’s cheek, and a happy conscious- 
ness in her eyes. He seemed to have 
been constantly with the Alleynes 
while in town, and in almost every ac- 
count of Effie’s festivities some mention 
of him occurred, but always with that 
shy, smiling hesitation which tells so 
much. To Anne it had felt, each time, 
like the turning of the knife in the 
wound. All was going so well, and yet 
the bitterest pang of all was caused by 
the thought of how easily Paul had been 
deceived,—how soon he had sought, and 
found, comfort in the sunshine of Ef- 
fie’s familiar companionship. 

A rustling among the dry beech-leaves 
made her look up, and there before her, 


a very incarnation of her insistent 
thoughts, stood Effie Alleyne. She wore 
a cool-looking blue linen dress, and her 
broad hat made a sweet shadow above 
her brown eyes and curly hair. 

She held out both her hands to Anne 


with a glad gesture. 

“So here you are! How glad I am to 
have found you. I was on my way to 
Gable-Ends, and just as I was passing 
the top of the lane, I saw old Garry 
hunting about among the trees, so I 
guessed you could not be far off. Isn’t 
it hot to-day?’ 

She dropped upon the moss beside 
Anne, and laid a quick kiss upon the 
pale cheek. 

Anne submitted quietly, though a 
strange dull anger was troubling her: 
could she not even have this quiet ref- 
uge undisturbed,—must Effie invade it 
also? Then shame at her unreasonable 
fancy took hold upon her, and made her 
voice very sweet and kind as she said, 
“Were you coming to see me, Effie? 
That was good of you, and Iam glad we 
did not miss each other after all. I 
turned aside to rest a little after my hot 
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walk from old Pollard’s cottage—this is 
a favorite nook of mine.” 

She had given up so much to the fresh 
young creature beside her, that after all 
this little green hollow of silence might 
as well be surrendered too; probably 
next time she came there, she would 
find Effie ensconced on her own mossy 
seat, with sketch-book, dogs, and—per- 
haps—Paul. 

Effie did not speak for a moment or 
two, but sat idly trying to plait three 
blades of grass together; the blades 
were short and brittle, and the fingers a 
little nervous, so her attempt was un- 
successful. She tossed them away 
abruptly. 

“Anne?” 

“Well, dear?” 

“Do you think? Do you suppose——” 
she broke off in confusion, and began to 
wantonly pick and throw away the tre- 
foil leaves and tiny lilac-veined flowers 
of the wood-sorrel which starred the 
moss. 

Anne laid a restraining pressure upon 
the destructive fingers, and asked 
gently, “Do you want to consult me 
about something, dear?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—it seems so silly 
and egoistic when I try to put it into 
words—but do you think I could make 
Paul happy? Does he really love me, 
or is he only fond of me because he has 
known me all my life? I wish I knew, 
because——” 

“Because what, Effie?’ The knife 
hurt badly, as Effie’s dimpled hand 
turned it in the raw wound. 

“Because he said something to me 
yesterday, and I told him I could not 
answer right off; so he gave me till to- 
morrow to make up my mind. Oh, 
Anne!” and the curly head dropped to 
Miss Savile’s knee, “I don’t feel as if 
I had any mind to make up; I only 
know that I love him!” 

A passing breeze shivered in the 
beech-boughs overhead, and sank into 
silence. Anne rested a gentle hand on 
the bent head, waited till a drifting 
patch of foam had slipped out of sight 
down the stream, and she could trust 
her voice, and then said,— 

“If you love him, and he says that he 








wants you, why should you hesitate? 
Don’t trifle with your happiness, Effie 
—don’t fritter away with morbid scru- 
ples what many women would give 
their right hands to possess!” 

Her low voice sounded almost harsh 
from intense feeling, and Effie sat up- 
right and gazed at her with astonished 
eyes. 

“J morbid? Oh, Anne, what an odd 
thing to accuse me of! All that I am 
afraid of is lest Paul should ever feel 
disappointed in me. I’m _ practical 
enough, and all that, but I'm not a bit 
intellectual. I used to think that you 
and he had a great deal in common.” 

“Even our liking for you, non-intellec- 
tual young person though you are,” 
smiled Anne with white lips. 

“Yes, I know. I can’t imagine what 
he sees in me!” 

“Can’t you? I think J can. If bright 
unselfishness and sympathy and tactful 
common sense are worth nothing, then 
I confess I wonder at Paul’s choice; but 
I do not think they are a worthless 
dower, Effie.” 

“Oh, Anne dear, you do not know how 
horrid I often am; you think that I have 
a good temper, and I boxed Bobby’s 
ears this morning!” 

Her tones were tragic, and through all 
her misery Anne could not repress a 
smile. 

“No doubt he richly deserved it. But 
it does not follow that you will box 
Paul’s ears.” 

Effie looked rather shocked, and the 
other’s quick sympathy warned her 
that the girl thought her flippant. 

“I was only joking—it was foolish of 
me; you ought to know by this time that 
it is an old bad habit of mine. But seri- 
ously, you have asked me for my advice, 
and most seriously, most solemnly, I 
give it to you: put away your conscien- 
tious fears, and take your happiness in 
both hands. Both hands, Effie!” 

She held out her own, with pathetic 
realism, as if to grasp the joy which had 
fled very far away. 

Effie’s eyes filled with sudden tears, as 
she seized Anne’s little trembling hands 
in her own warm clasp. 

“Oh! you are so good to me, so good,” 
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she said brokenly, as she kissed the 
cold fingers. “How I wish——” She 
checked herself hurriedly, and began to 
straighten the crumpled ribbons of her 
hat. 

“What?” said Anne, sharply. 

“Nothing, nothing; my stupid tongue 
runs away with me.” 

“Nay, Effie, but I think, having begun, 
you ought to finish your sentence.” 

Effie gave a little nervous gulp, and 
then the words came in a soft rush. 

“I was only wishing that you had 
some one to love you and take care of 
you, dear Anne; your loneliness makes 
me feel selfish.” 

Perhaps this was the hardest moment 
of Anne Savile’s martyrdom; the fem- 
inine impulse was strong upon her to 
tell the girl beside her how she owed all 
her happiness to the woman whom she 
pitied, and that even now, if she so 
willed, Anne could win back Paul to her 
side. But her selfless love for him, far 
more than her fondness for Effie, mas- 
tered the fierce impulse; she would not 
allow a moment’s weakness to render 
valueless the self-control and slow tor- 
ture of the past months. 

“Don’t worry yourself about me, Effie. 
I have dear Aunt Felicity to look after; 
and besides, I think I am a very self- 
sufficing sort of person. Shall we be 
moving? I fancy it must be nearly tea- 
time.” 

Effie felt a little chilled and cast back 
upon herself, but she was too sweet and 
cheery for the feeling to last, and dur- 
ing their homeward walk she talked so 
busily that Anne had small need to 
speak. A word here and there kept the 
stream flowing. And it was not foolish 
talk, either; just the frank outpouring 
of a happy girl, full of home news and 
interests, and flavored by a little harm- 
less gossip. 

That deeper, nearer subject was not 
touched upon again, but each woman 
was conscious of it in her own way: 
Effie felt as if some jewel of price lay 
hidden in her breast, to be taken out 
and gloated over when alone; and Anne, 
poor Anne, was living over again that 
dread quarter of an hour in the Har- 
ley Street consulting-room, when the 
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Greuze simpered down upon her, and 
she heard Dr. Walton’s grave voice pro- 
nouncing her doom. 

Once again she had received her sen- 
tence of death, and this was even 
harder to bear than the former. But 
still she felt it was well, very well; Paul 
would be saved from pain, and the rest 
mattered little. 

Effie accompanied her most of the 
way to the lodge-gates, merely for the 
pleasure of being with her, for the 
Manor lay in the opposite direction; 
when the old wrought-iron gates etched 
themselves against the green back- 
ground, she kissed Anne affectionately, 
and turned back along the white, dusty 
road. 

Anne walked wearily up the shady 
avenue, with dragging, languid foot- 
steps, and a strange feeling of aloof- 
ness, as if she were watching the ac- 
tions and pitying the sorrow of some 
other woman. 


When she reached the house, she 


went straight to Mrs. Lorraine’s room, 
where the patient invalid was lying in 
the shaded quiet, and roses made the 


cool air odorous. The old lady held out 
a feeble hand of welcome, and Anne 
knelt down beside her sofa, and laid her 
aching head on the soft silken pillow. 

“Tired, darling?’ said the dear old 
voice, and the dim eyes peered anx- 
iously at the loved face. 

“A little, auntie; it is such a hot day 
outside, but here all is so cool and 
quiet.” 

A pause, while a big bee blundered in 
at one of the open windows and filled 
the room with his buzzing hum. Anne 
nestled her cheek a little closer to the 
softly withered face so near her own, 
and asked tenderly,— 

“Have you missed me, dear? Have I 
been too long away?” 

“IT never want you to hurry home on 
my account, darling; but you know 
well how glad I am when you are with 
me.” 

“How did you manage before I came, 
Aunt Felicity?” 

“It was lonely, Nannie, very lonely. I 
am selfishly glad that I am so much 
older than my child—I could not do 
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without her now,” and with difficulty 
the little old white hand was raised, and 
Anne’s face softly patted. 

A new pang shot through Anne’s soul: 
only now did she realize that she could 
not save both her dear ones from suffer- 
ing. 

Effie’s love would more than make up 
for the slight regret that Paul might 
feel at her own death, the faint remorse 
which might assail him as he remem- 
bered past days; but who would prevent 
the old aunt from feeling “lonely, very 
lonely” ? 

Anne rose to her feet, as if to escape 
from the new pain, and saying, “I shall 
be back directly to pour out your tea, 
auntie—I am just going to take off my 
hat,” she left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
** Apaisé soudain par ]’Eternel Oubli.”’ 
—Fort comme la Mort. 


“I think I shall go into Colthurst this 
afternoon, Aunt Felicity; there is some 
shopping which I must do, for Mrs. 
Benson came to me this morning with a 
list of portentous length.” 

Anne was filling the flower-vases in 
her aunt’s room, and she glanced at 
Mrs. Lorraine as she spoke. 

“Very well, dear, but be sure you take 
the landau; don’t attempt such a long 
walk. You have been looking tired 
lately, Nan, and I do not like to see your 
cheeks so pale.” 

“Tam always pale, auntie, and I think 
this thundery heat is trying for every- 
body. I used to be laughed at when I 
was a girl, for revelling in Kingsley’s 
‘Ode to the North-East Wind.’ You 
know how I enjoy, and flourish in, cold 
weather. But I promise that I will 
drive into town, darling, so don’t bother 
your dear head about me. There,” and 
she laid a fragile, long-stemmed white 
rose upon Mrs. Lorraine’s silken cover- 
let, “that Niphetos is too lovely and 
sweet to be crowded into a glass with 
other roses; it deserves to be admired 
and enjoyed all by itself.” 

It was a close August day, nearly a 
month since Anne had sat beside the 
river in her little green bower, and Effie 
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Alleyne’s engagement to Paul Heriot 
was now an established fact. She had 
been over several times to Gable-Ends, 
to confide her raptures to Anne, and 
had been received with kindness and 
sympathy; but each visit had left Anne 
a little paler and wearier, a step nearer 
the end of her journey. 

Paul she had not seen—that at least 
had been spared her. He had called 
once since the announcement of the en- 
gagement, but she was out at the time, 
and the visit had not been repeated; a 
little note of congratulation from her 
had elicited a polite reply from him, and 
he had remained “hers sincerely.” 

Anne looked at her own tired face in 
the glass, as she dressed for her drive 
into Colthurst, and the thought crossed 
her mind that the end could not be very 
far off now. The mental worry, against 
which Dr. Walton had so earnestly 
warned her, had been busy at its hurt- 
ful work, but it had been fatally aided 
by a-deeper, surer cause than any 
worry; with the final loss of Paul’s love, 
Anne felt her feeble hold on life slacken 
and slip. 


And now came those brooding August 
days of thunderous heat and drought, 


when her very soul sickened for a 
breath of crisp, cool air, and a feeling of 
dust and hot discomfort crept even into 
the wide grounds and gardens of Gable- 
Ends, all parched and dry beneath the 
late summer sun. 

Zach morning Anne woke to the re- 
newed hope of hearing the cool patter 
of rain on the broad leaves of the mag- 
nolia outside her window, and each re- 
turn to consciousness only made her 
aware of the oppressive warmth, and 
the irritating brilliancy of the shaft of 
sunshine which pierced the opening of 
her window-curtains, lay in a bright 
band across the carpet, and sent quiver- 
ing reflections from the water in her 
wide bath to play upon the ceiling. 
“Oh, to live till the cool autumn comes,” 
she used to think, as she buried her face 
in her pillow, “just to feel cool again, 
and to see the beeches golden against 
the blue—the deep, cool blue of October, 
so different from this misty haze of 
heat!” 
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And then a little creeping whisper 
would make itself heard, and suggest 
that as the longed-for autumn days 
would probably see Paul and Effie made 
man and wife, perhaps after all life 
might hold worse possibilities than to 
die in the hated heat. 

Then Anne would rise from her bed, 
and go about her daily duties; but still 
the haunting fancies crawled and crept. 

“I shall not be long, auntie,” she said, 
as she looked into Mrs. Lorraine’s room 
to say good-bye. “Sarah has taken her 
sewing into the next room, so you will 
not feel deserted, will you?’ 

Somehow the little shrunken figure 
looked more pathetically lonely than 
usual in the large, flower-scented room, 
and Anne felt loth to leave her; but the 
sweet patient smile lit up the old face, 
and dispersed Anne’s nervous scruples. 

So she kissed her aunt again, with 
lingering fondness, and drove away in 
the antiquated landau, drawn by the 
fat brown horse. 

She stopped at the lodge for a few 
minutes to speak to the woman who 
lived there, the down-trodden wife of 
one of the gardeners, an excellent work- 
man, but surly and selfish in his home. 
Anne knew that matters had, of late, 
been worse than usual in the little cot- 
tage, for Reuben had begun to frequent 
the “Harp and Crown” half a mile 
down the road, and his sullen temper 
sometimes alternated with bursts of 
passion. 

Both Mrs. Lorraine and she felt that 
the man ought to be dismissed; but 
their sympathy for his miserable, deli- 
cate wife tempered their justice, and he 
had not yet received warning to leave. 

Anne tried to speak a few comforting 
words to the poor sobbing woman, and 
took the puny baby into her tender 
arms, while the elder child came and 
leant against her knee, and stared up 
fearlessly at her with round black eyes. 

“And he used to be so kind-like once, 
miss,” wailed poor Mrs. Smith, “and 
would do many a hand’s turn for me if 
I was tired—but now it’s all so different.” 

Anne softly hushed the fretting in- 
fant, and tried to cheer the mother by 
diverting her attention to her children; 
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but the weak tears only flowed the 
faster. 

“Ah, they might be some sort 0’ com- 
fort to me if they was strong and 
hearty, but what can you expect of chil- 
dren whose mother is always ill and 
miserable? Baby, he does naught but 
fret, and little Maggie there is that ner- 
vous that she creeps out of sight when 
her father comes home.” 

The sloe-black eyes filled with sudden 
tears, and the baby-lip began to quiver, 
as the little lassie heard her mother’s 
words. 

Anne laid her hand on the pale, thin 
hair, and said, cheeringly,— 

“If Maggie looks in that little basket 
on the table, perhaps she will find some 
nice biscuits.” 

The little creature trotted off content- 
edly, with the quickly restored serenity 
of childhood, and Anne said to the 
mother with gentle reproof,— 

“You must be careful what you say 
before Maggie; she is very intelligent, 
and it is a pity to increase her fear of 
her father.” 

“Ay, she’s sharp,” said Mrs. Smith 
with weak pride, and ignoring Miss 
Savile’s gentle censure. “I’m sure I 
thank you kindly, miss, for bringing her 
the biscuits,” she added. 

“IT thought they would be a treat for 
the dear little maid, and you will find 
one or two little trifles for yourself in 
the basket; you might fill it with some 
of your beautiful sweet peas when you 
return it, Mrs. Smith,” she said hastily, 
trying with delicate tact to remove any 
feeling of obligation. “You have quite 
a hedge of them at the back of the 
lodge, and they are almost over up at 
the gardens—ours were so much ex- 
posed to the sun.” 

The woman’s poorer intelligence could 
not appreciate the feeling which 
prompted Anne’s words, but she was 
dimly conscious of the charm of her 
manner, and clumsily tried again to 
thank her. 

“It’s not many ladies, who have every- 
thing that they can want in this world, 
as would bother themselves to think of a 
poor woman’s troubles, like you, miss! 
I don’t mean no offence, but sometimes, 


as I sees you going past the lodge, I 
can’t help thinking how lovely it must 
be to be you! Nothing to trouble over, 
from morning till night—except your 
poor aunt’s health, miss,” she added 
hurriedly, as if afraid that Miss Savile 
might feel her wanting in respectful 
sympathy. 

Anne smiled vaguely, murmured 
something about not keeping the horse 
waiting any longer, and left the cot- 
tage. 

As she drove away, some words of 
Gustave Flaubert’s flashed into her 
mind, and dwelt there: “Nous sommes 
tous dans un désert. Personne ne com- 
prend personne.” 

Old Stevens drove very leisurely, and 
Anne had ample time for thought as the 
earriage rolled along the dusty roads, 
but her mind felt strangely blank; only 
that dreary little French phrase ob- 
truded itself with odd persistency. 

She was very tired, more tired than 
her slight morning occupations should 
have left her, and she could have fan- 
cied that her large sunshade was an op- 
pressive weight to hold up, if the 
thought had not been too absurd. 

The old horse’s hoofs made a rhyth- 
mical thudding upon the hard road, and 
“Personne ne comprend personne” set 
itself to the sound with maddening 
iteration. 

Paul would never understand her, 
never look at her again with the old 
kindly light in his eyes—never any 
more. 

Had she done well, had she indeed 
acted wisely? Could Effie ever satisfy 
him? The thoughts came thronging 
now, though Anne tried vainly to stem 
their rush. They seemed to have 
broken loose in her tired brain, and the 
merciful blankness was fast becoming 
a confused whirl of kaleidoscopic 
thought. 

“Stop!” she cried aloud in her agony, 
and Stevens looked round inquiringly. 

“No, no—it is all right! Drive on, 
Stevens,” she said hurriedly, in answer 
to his unspoken query. 

This calmed her a little, for the mo- 
mentary lapse warned her of her 
danger. Anne was a proud woman, and 











she was resolved not to betray herself. 
Bodily weakness she could not prevent, 
but while she lived she would control 
her mind. 

The road had been winding up a 
rather steep hill, and as the carriage 
topped the rise two figures on horse- 
back appeared close at hand; they were 
Paul and Effie. 

The girl made as if she would rein up, 
but her companion merely lifted his hat 
and rode on; so she contented herself 
with a beaming smile and a wave of her 
gauntleted hand in Anne’s direction. 

The latter turned her head and hun- 
grily watched the two till they disap- 
peared down the hill; then she leant 
back again, and sat very still. 

As the coachman drew up before the 
first shop he had been told to stop at, a 
low mutter of thunder was heard in the 
distance, and he respectfully remarked 
to Miss Savile that it was a good thing 
that old Dobbin did not mind a thunder- 
storm. “For a storm is coming up, 
miss,” he added, with an uneasy glance 
towards the east, where a livid rampart 
of cloud was slowly rearing itself 
against the hot blue sky. His mistress 
did not seem to hear, but walked slowly 
into the little stationer‘s shop. The old 
man shook his head gravely he 
flicked the flies from patient Dobbin’s 
ears, and a puff of dry wind raised the 
dust and bits of straw on the uneven 
pavement, and blew them into whirling 
eddies which sank as rapidly as they 
rose. 

“Miss Savile ain’t been looking her- 
self, not this long time past,” he solilo- 
quized sagely. “She’d ought to have 
been in her bed to-day, instead of driv- 
ing out in this infernal heat—it’s neither 
good for man nor beast.” 

He thought regretfully of his cool 
harness-room, and nodded once or twice 
drowsily. 

Anne’s light returning footstep made 
him start, and as she looked up to give 
him her orders, the kindly old servant 
was struck anew by her strange pallor. 

The lumbering Gable-Ends carriage 
ealled at the butcher’s, corn-dealer’s, 
and ironmonger’s; then it drew up at 
the principal draper’s of the little town, 
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and once more Anne wearily descended, 
crossed the pavement, and passed be- 
tween the huge bales of striped flannel 
and malodorous linoleum which flanked 
the shop doorway. 

Mr. Thomson himself was out, but his 
shopman bustled forward, eager to have 
the honor of serving Miss Savile, and 
one or two unoccupied assistants hung 
idly about, making believe to be busy 
with piles of coarse dusters and bun- 
dles of tape; while farther up the 
counter an old country-woman labori- 
ously chose a piece of stuff for her Sun- 
day gown, and two girls giggled awk- 
wardly over a crude mass ot artificial 
flowers. Their whispers and giggles 
jarred on Anne’s nerves, and the flaring 
colors of the flowers made her eyes 
ache; she turned to the obsequious shop- 
man and asked to see some ribbon, with 
an odd hesitancy in her usual clear 
tones. 

The bex was brought out, and she be- 
gan mechanically to turn over the col- 
ored rolls of ribbon, but she seemed to 
forget why she had asked for such a 
thing; all her attention was concen- 
trated on the curious thumping of her 
heart, and her hands felt strangely 
clammy. 

She held a roll of light blue satin rib- 
bon between her finger and thumb, and 
gazed at it vaguely; the shopman 
coughed apologetically, and began to 
praise the article in question. 

“Such a beautiful color, madam, quite 
the newest shade, I assure you; and 
then the quality! Why, that ribbon will 
last forever, so to speak!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Anne, softly. hesitat- 
ingly. Surely the shop felt very hot, 
and why did the floor sway up and 
down? The man’s voice sounded very 
far away, very far and faint . and 
she hated to see the dusty motes dancing 
in the sunbeams! They were dancing 
now, madly, dizzily dancing in the 
broad flood of scorching sunshine which 
streamed in through the fly-spotted 
window-panes. 

Anne longed to go, to hasten out of 
the oppressive atmosphere, but though 
her head felt odd and light, she seemed 
glued to her chair; she could not move 
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her feet, only her hand idly played with 
the glossy blue ribbon. 

The old woman put down the length 
of claret-colored merino which she had 
been anxiously examining, and moved a 
pace or two nearer the pale young lady; 
but the two girls kept up their chatter 
over the flowers, and indulged in sub- 
dued chaff with the youth who was 
serving them. 

Anne saw green boughs waving now, 
and heard the water flowing; surely she 
was back again in her beechen bower, 
and Paul was coming towards her 
through the shade. What did it matter 
if she was too weak to rise and meet 
him? A glad smile was on his dear 
face, and she would nestle very close 
at last. 

Close, close, as she had never even 
allowed herself to fancy in the bad 
days that were past. 

She stretched out her hands towards 
the vision, and the old woman caught 
them in her horny clasp. 

“Poor lady, she’s fainting! Bring 
water, water,” quavered the kindly old 


voice; but Anne’s eyes opened wide and 
grey upon her, and the slender hands 
wrenched themselves away with a vio- 
lence their gentle owner had never been 
guilty of before. 

The spell was broken, and for one 


moment, one lightning-flash of con- 
sciousness, Anne realized all; she was 
dying. This was the moment foretold 
so long ago by the specialist’s grave 
voice, and it found her—in no cool green 
solitude, with only the trees and the sky 
overhead, but in a stuffy draper’s shop, 
with the shopmen staring at her open- 
mouthed ...and the motes dancing 
in the sunshine. 

She reeled and fell, and her dying 
hand clutched the nearest object, the 
roll of ribbon; she lay her length upon 
the dusty floor, and yards upon yards of 
the gaudy blue ribbon coiled and settled 
upon her prostrate body and startled 
dead face. 

It was only one more example of 
Fate’s squalid ironies. 


Late in the afternoon of the following 
day Paul and Effie stood together in the 
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library at the Manor. His arms were 
round her, and her head rested on his 
shoulder. She had been crying, but her 
tears were dried now, and Paul’s close 
clasp was very comforting. 

“Poor, poor Anne,” she murmured, 
sadly; “I cannot bear to think of it, 

’aul. Anne to die in a vulgar little 
shop, with all the shopboys gaping at 
her! Oh, it is too horrible,” and her 
eyes brimmed over anew. 

Heriot stooped and kissed each red- 
dened eyelid, and his heart was very 
full of love as he did so. How wise he 
had been to find out, before it was too 
late, how sweet and good and true was 
the girl whom he now held in his arms. 

Poor Anne Savile, hers was a sad fate, 
and a strangely reserved nature; it 
seemed to him almost unwomanly never 
to have confided her secret to any one. 
And yet she must have been ailing for 
long. 

He gave an impatient sigh, and then 
began to stroke back the little soft curls 
from Effie’s forehead. 

The sun suddenly emerged from be- 
hind a cloud, and flooded the book-lined 
room with its golden evening light. Be- 
yond the open window all looked green 
and refreshed after the storm and rain 
of yesterday; now and again a sleepy 
thrush let fall a few clear liquid notes, 
and the clean scent of mignonette rose 
from the border just below the window. 

“Don’t cry, sweetheart,” said Paul 
Heriot, softly. 

F. A. HowDEN. 





Frem The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE COURT OF CROMWELL. 

To speak of the Protector’s court 
seems at first sight as much a misuse 
of words as it would be to speak of 
the court of the president of the United 
States. England was nominally a re- 
public throughout the Protectorate, 
just as much as it had been during the 
time of the Commonwealth, and “Oli- 
varius Dei Gratia” was but, as his 
coins stated, “Reipublicee Protector.” 
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But from 1654 to 1658 the forms of a 
republic were being gradually ex- 
changed for the forms of a monarchy, 
and when Cromwell died he was king 
in all but name. This revival of the 
externals of monarchy became still 
more marked after Cromwell had re- 
fused the crown, and when he had been 
for the second time installed as Pro- 
tector. Royalists and Republicans 
both perceived it, and commented upon 
it from different points of view. 
“Now,” writes Sir Philip Warwick, “he 
models his house that it might have 
some resemblance to a court, and his 
liveries, lackies, and yeomen of the 
guard are known whom they belong to 
by their habit.” Republican pamphlet- 
eers and other opponents habitually de- 
scribed the friends of the Protector and 
his family as courtiers, and his sup- 
porters in Parliament as the court 
party. To most Republicans the mere 
appearance of a court seemed a proof 
of apostasy on the part of the ruler, 
and a source of corruption to the na- 
tion at large. “His court,” wrote the 
severe Mrs. Hutchinson, “was full of 


sin and vanity, and the more abomina- 
ble, because they had not yet quite cast 
away the name of God, but profaned it 


by taking it in vain upon them.” 
Whether this reprobation was deserved 
a description of the nature of Oliver's 
court, and a sketch of its development, 
will suffice to show. 

The first essential of a court is a pal- 
ace, and each stage in Cromwell's prog- 
ress from country gentleman to prince 
is marked by a change in his residence. 
When he came to London in 1646, at 
the close of the war, he took a house in 
Drury Lane. “To Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell at his house near the Red 
Lion in Drury Lane” is the address on 
one of his letters. The precise site of 
the house is unknown, except by this 
general description. In 1646 the neigh- 
borhood was respectable, even fashion- 
able, and had not obtained the reputa- 
tion it possessed when Goldsmith’s 
poet took up his abode 
Where the Red Lion staring o’er the way 
Invites each passing stranger that can 

pay; 
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Where Calvert’s butt and Parson’s black 
champagne 

Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury 
Lane. 


In 1647, or early in 1648, Cromwell 
moved to King Street, Westminster, 
taking a house which is described as 
“lying between the north side of the 
gateway entrance to Blue Boar’s Head 
yard and the wall of Ram’s Mews.” 
His third change of residence was in 
1650. On February, 25, 1650, the Par- 
liament, which had just voted his re 
call from Ireland, passed a resolution 
“that the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
have the use of the lodgings called the 
Cockpit, the Spring Gardens, and St. 
James’s House, and the command of 
St. James’s Park.” 

When Cromwell became 
magistrate it seemed good to himself 
and his council that a further change 
should be made, and so, writes Ludlow, 
“he removed from the Cockpit, which 
house Parliament had given him, to 
take possession of Whitehall, which he 
had assigned to himself.” On April 14, 
1654, a newspaper records, “His High- 
ness the Lord Protector, with his lady 
and family, this day dined at White- 
hall, whither his Highness and family 
are removed, and did this night lie 
there, and do there continue.” 

Cromwell's occupation of Hampton 
Court began about the same time. On 
September 6, 1651, when the news of 
his victory at Worcester reached Lon- 
don, the Parliament voted that “some 
testimony of their thankfulness for his 
great and faithful services should be 
made to the lord-general,” adding that 
the committee to which this was re- 
ferred should “give order for a fit ac- 
commodation for the lord-general at 
Hampton Court at present.” Though 
the king’s lands in general were or- 
dered to be sold, Hampton Court, like 
Whitehall, had been exempted by a 
special clause, and “kept for the public 
use of the Commonwealth.” Members 
of the Parliament or the Council of 
State occasionally spent a_ holiday 
there, and Ludlow successfully opposed 
its sale in 1659, on the ground that it 
was “very convenient for the retire- 


supreme 
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ment of those that were employed in 
public affairs when they should be in- 
disposed in the summer season.” Oth- 
ers, like Vane, regarded such places as 
temptations to ambitious men, which 
tended “to sharpen their appetites to 
ascend the throne;” and the financial 
necessities of the Dutch war supplied 
an additional argument for selling. 

But though the sale of Hampton 
Court was ordered in 1652, the order 
was rescinded in 1653. The palace was 
offered to Cromwell as a residence by 
the Barebones Parliament in Septem- 
ber, 1653. He refused the offer then; 
but the Council of State ordered it to 
be assigned to his use in March, 1654. 
The parks and lands appertaining to 
Hampton Court had been partially 
sold, but they were now redeemed by 
the State for the use of the Lord Pro- 
tector. Other residences were also put 
at his disposal. On December 19, 1654, 
Parliament voted that not only White- 
hall and Hampton Court, but St. 
James’s House and Park, the Mews, 
Somerset House, Greenwich House and 
Park, Windsor Castle, and York Manor, 
should be vested in the present lord 
protector and his successors, “for the 
maintenance of his and their state and 
dignity.”” In effect, Cromwell found 
Hampton Court and Whitehall enough. 
To Hampton Court he retired whenever 
he wanted a few days’ holiday or a lit- 
tle country air. Sometimes the mem- 
bers of his Council accompanied him. 
A special room at Hampton Court was 
reserved for the president of the coun- 
cil, “and there,” says a newspaper, 
“the great affairs of the nation are 
transacted with labor and care as if 
they were at Whitehall.” 

For the furnishing of Whitehall and 
Hampton Court the natural resource 
was the goods of the late king. Much 
of the rich royal furniture had been 
sold, but some was repurchased, and it 
was calculated that thirty-five thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of the king’s goods 
was thus employed for the service of 
the Protector. Some of the spoils of 
Stirling Castle, which had been stored 
in the Tower—two rich canopies, three 
chairs of state, some crimson velvet bed 
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furniture, and diverssilk curtains—were 
assigned to the same object. Thus the 
state rooms at Hampton Court and 
Whitehall still.exhibited much of their 
old splendor. Mantegna’s “Triumphs 
of Julius Cesar” decorated the Long 
Gallery at Hampton Court, and rich 
tapestry hangings covered the walis of 
the public apartments, and those re- 
served for the Protector’s own family. 
The hangings in Cromwell’s own bed- 
chamber, for instance, represented the 
story of Vulcan, Mars, and Venus, 
whilst those in the rooms of his daugh- 
ter Frances pictured the adventures of 
Meleager. 

Other works of art adorned the gar- 
dens. In the Privy Garden at Hamp- 
ton Court, besides a great bronze foun- 
tain with figures by Fanelli, there were 
brazen statues of Venus and Cleopatra, 
and marble ones of Adonis and Apollo. 
Some Puritans disapproved of them, 
partly because they were images of 
pagan deities, partly because, like the 
statues in the “Groves of Blarney,” 
they were “all standing naked in the 
open air.” Mrs. Mary Netheway wrote 
a letter to Cromwell, in which, after 
blessing God “for His marsy to your 
pore soul,” she continues: “This one 
thing I desire of you, to demolish those 
monsters which are set up as orna- 
ments in Privy Garden, for whilst they 
stand, though you see no evil in them, 
yet there is much evil in it, for whilst 
the groves and altars of the idols re- 
mained untaken away in Jerusalem, 
the wrath of God continued against Is- 
rael.” 

The occupation of the royal resi- 
dences naturally necessitated a corre- 
sponding change in the organization of 
Cromwell’s household. The Council 
ordered in March, 1654, that Colonel 
Philip Jones and Mr. Walter Strick- 
land, two of its members, should bring 
in a scheme or “model” for the “fam- 
ily” of the Protector, in accordance 
with which his domestic establishment 
was remodelled. The regular allow- 
ance for its maintenance was, during 
the first Protectorate, 16,000/. per quar- 
ter, but this proved insufficient, and at 
the close of the third year of its exist- 








had accumu- 


ence a debt of 12,000/. 
lated which the Council of State had to 


provide. In October, 1657, at the com- 
mencement of the second protectorate, 
the allowance was raised to 100,000I. 
per annum, out of which the Protector 
was to pay for the repair of his pal- 
aces, hitherto defrayed by the State. 
At the head of the household were Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, who, being, as a 
pamphleteer observes, “so _ finical, 
spruce, and like an old courtier,” was 
made lord chamberlain, and Colonel 
Philip Jones, who was comptroller of 
the household and responsible for the 
financial arrangements. Both these of- 
ficials were members of the Protector’s 
council. Of the internal arrangements 
and of the management of the house- 
hola, an account is given in a royalist 
pamphlet, published in 1664, entitled 
“The Court and Kitchen of Elizabeth, 
commonly called Joan Cromwell, the 
Wife of the Late Usurper.” It contains 
amidst a large amount of verbiage and 
slanderous gossip, a few grains of fact. 
The Protector’s wife was, according to 
its author, a severe and thrifty house- 
keeper, and kept 2 very sharp eye on 
the accounts and on the expenditure 
for the Protector’s table. “The reason 
she used to give for this her frugal in- 
spection and parsimony was the small 
allowance and mean pittance she had 
to defray the household expenses, 
which at her first coming to court-keep- 
ing was barely 64,0001. per annum, 
until Colonel Philip Jones came to be 
comptroller of the household, when the 
weekly charge was 1,923/., the defalca- 
tion of the rest from the first sum of 
2,0001., at the rate of 100,000/. yearly, 
making up the 4,0007. for the two 
weeks above the fifty, so exactly was 
this charge computed.” 

“Her order of eating and meal times 
was not less regulated. ... First of 
all at the ringing of a bell dined the 
halberdiers, or men of the guard, with 
the inferior officers; then the same bell 
rung again, and the stewards’ table 
was set, for the better sort of those 
that waited on their Highnesses—ten 
of whom were apportioned to a table 
or mess, one of which was chosen by 
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themselves every week for steward, 
and he gave the clerk of the kitchen 
the bill of fare, as was agreed upon 
generally every morning. To these ten 
men, and what friends should casually 
come to visit them, the value of ten 
shillings, in what flesh or fish soever 
they would have, with a bottle of sack 
ana two of claret, was appointed... . 
Suppers they had none, eggs or some 
slaps (?) contenting Cromwell and her 
ladyship. And to his exemplar all was 
conformed; in lieu thereof, for the fam- 
ily there was constantly boiled eight 
stone of beef early in the morning, to 
keep her retainers in heart and in ear- 
nest of a-dinner, the broth whereof, and 
all the scraps and reliques of dinner, 
were alternately given to the poor of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and St. 
Martin’s in the Fields.” One of the 
earliest lives of the Protector, “The 
Perfect Politician,” states that he gave 
a public dinner “every Monday in the 
week to all the officers of the army not 
below a captain, where he used to dine 
with him. A table was likewise spread 
every day of the week for such officers 
as should casually come to the court.” 
Occasionally there were solemn enter- 
tainments to a foreign ambassador or 
some public body. On February 2, 1657, 
there was a public thanksgiving for the 
happy deliverance of the Protector 
from Sindercomb’s plot for his assassi- 
nation. “After the sermons the 
Speaker and the Members of Parlia- 
ment repaired to Whitehall, to dine 
with his Highness, who gave them in 
the banqueting house a most princely 


entertainment. After dinner his 
Highness withdrew to the Cockpit, 
and there entertained them with 


rare music, both of instruments and 
voices, till the evening.” Excepting 
at banquets of this kind Cromwell's 
own diet “was spare and not curious. 
At his private table very rarely, or 
never, were our French quelque- 
choses suffered by him, or any such 
modern gustos.” 

According to the same pamphlet, he 
was equally unluxurious in liquors, his 
ordinary drink “being a very small ale 
of seven shillings and sixpence a bar- 
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rel, well boiled, and well tasted and 
conditioned, called and known by the 
name of “Morning Dew” (from the 
brewer’s name, as I have heard).” 

Of state ceremonials the most impor- 
tant were the processions which took 
place when the Protector opened Par- 
liament, and the receptions given to 
foreign ambassadors on their arrival in 
England. The newspapers gave a de- 
tailed account of the opening of Par- 
liament on September 4, 1654. The 
procession was headed by some hun- 
dreds of gentlemen, all bareheaded, 
with the lifeguard, and divers officers. 
Then came the Protector in a coach 
with Major-General Lambert and the 
president of the council. On one side 
of the coach walked the captain of the 
lifeguard; on the other the captain of 
the footguard. After the coach rode 
Mr. Claypole, the master of the horse 
to the Lord Protector, “and with him 
his Highness’s led horse, very rich.” 
Two more coaches followed, containing 
the commissioners of the great seal and 
the commissioners of the exchequer. 
The Protector’s footguard and the 
warders of the Tower, “all in his High- 
ness’s livery,” escorted the coaches 
and closed the procession. 

As this account shows, the Protector 
had two sets of guards. There was 
first of all a lifeguard of horse, forming 
part of the establishment of the army, 
which had been originally the lifeguard 
of the commander-in-chief. In 1654 it 
consisted of forty-five gentlemen, ex- 
clusive of officers, and its pay came to 
7,3801. per annum. It was commanded 
by Charles Howard, afterwards Earl 
of Carlisle. In February, 1656, this 
guard, which had been found too small 
for the duties required of it, was raised 
to one hundred and sixty men, besides 
officers, and passed under, the com- 
mand of Richard Beke, who had mar- 
ried Cromwell's niece, Levina Whet- 
stone. Soldiers of this lifeguard were 
paid 4s. 6d. a day, twice the pay of a 
trooper in an ordinary regiment of 
horse, and the captain of the guard 
received 28s. a day, which was 
about the pay of a colonel of horse. 
The total cost of this guard was 
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thus raised to a little over 14,0001. per 
annum. 
The second body mentioned, the foot- 


guard, was first established in 1654, 
and belonged to the Protector’s house- 
hold rather than the army. It con- 
sisted of forty or sixty gentlemen 
mainly employed about the Protector's 
person and in the internal service of 


Whitehall. They wore coats of grey 
cloth with black velvet collars, and 
black velvet and silver lace trim- 


mings.” Another authority describes 
them as “a guard of halberdiers in grey 
coats welted with black velvet.” Their 
commander was Walter Strickland, a 
member of the Protector’s council, who 
had been employed by the Long Parlia- 
ment and the Commonwealth as their 
diplomatic agent in Holland. “Having 
so greatly profited by attending the Ho- 
gan Mogans, and become so expert in 
the ceremony postures,” Strickland 
was judged fit for a post which in- 
volved ceremonial rather than military 
duties. There was, however, a special 
ofticial bearing the title of master of 
the ceremonies, viz., Sir Oliver Flem- 
ing. Fleming, who had been employed 
by Charles I. as agent in Germany and 
Switzerland, owed his post to the Long 
Parliament. On November 2, 1643, 
that assembly, considering that “there 
are divers’ ambassadors and other pub- 
lic ministers from foreign states resid- 
ing here, and the ordinary way of their 
introduction and passing of all other 
publie civilities neglected for want of 
a master of the ceremonies,’ appointed 
Fleming to execute that place. Fiem- 
ing had been greatly shocked by the in- 
difference which the rulers of the Re- 
public had shown to questions of eti- 
quette, but with the accession of the 
Protector diplomatic formalities be- 
came once more of importance. Ac the 
commencement of the Protectorate the 
master of the ceremonies was charged 
to explain to Bordeaux, the French 


agent, that the Protector intended to 
behave to foreign ministers in the same 
fashion as the kings of England had 
done, seeing that his power was not 
less than theirs, and that therefore all 
foreign ministers who had not the rank 








of ambassadors would be expected to 
address him standing and uncovered. 
Similarly Cromwell and his Council 
hinted that they wished Louis XIV. to 
address the Protector as “Mon [frére™ 
but found that “Mon cousin” was all 
that would be conceded. Cromwell re- 
jected this offer, preferring to be ad- 
dressed as Monsieur le Protecteur. 
Again, in the negotiations for a treaty 
with France in 1655, Cromwell, “faith- 
ful to the time-honored pretensions of 
the kings of England,” demanded that 
in the treaty Louis XIV. should style 
himself king of the French, not king of 
France, and carried his point. On 
some minor matters of form he was 
less successful. Mazarin’s position 
was that if the Protector would assume 
the title of king, Louis XIV. would do 
him all the honor which the kings of 
France had been accustomed to do to 
the kings of England, but that a mon- 
arch such as the king of France could 
not treat as an equal with another who 
had not the same title. 

Of the formalities observed in receiv- 
ing an ambassador the accounts of the 
reception of Bordeaux in March, 1654, 
give an example. The ambassador was 
met by the master of the ceremonies at 
Greenwich, and conveyed with his 
train in barges to Tower Wharf. Land- 
ing there, he took his place “in the Lord 
Protector’s rich coach, attended by Sir 
Oliver Fleming, and his Highness’s 
coachman and postilion, and ten of his 
pages in the Lord Protector’s liveries. 
and the Lord Ambassador’s pages in his 
liveries.” This was followed by the 
ambassador’s own coach, the coach of 
the Portuguese ambassador, the Lord 
Protector’s second coach, and _ the 
coaches of “the English nobility and 
gentry,” all with six horses apiece, and 
after them came about forty more 
coaches with four or two horses. Thus 
the ambassador made his way through 
the city to Palace Yard, where the 
ambassadors were usually entertained 
for some days at the public expense. 

The formal reception of Bordeaux by 
the Protector himself is described in 
less detail than these preliminaries, but 
the similar reception of the Dutch am- 
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bassadors a month earlier gives an idea 
of the ceremonies observed. Their au- 
dience took place in the banqueting 
house at Whitehall, “which was hung 
with extraordinary rich hangings, and 
divers lords, knights, and gentlemen, 
officers of the army, and thousands of 
people in the said room present, and all 
the galleries round the room full of 
people; besides many in the courts and 
other places about that could not get 
in. ... There were set at the upper 
end of the banqueting house a chair of 
state, very rich, for his Highness the 
Lord Protector, and by it, on the right 
hand, three rich high stools for the am- 
bassadors, and a place railed in, cov- 
ered with carpets, wherein the chair 
and stools were set. His Highness the 
Lord Pretector came into the banquet- 
ing house with the lords of the council, 
and Mr. Thurloe, secretary of state, 
and Mr. Claypole, gentleman of the 
horse, at whose coming in all the peo- 
ple put off their hats and stood bare; 
and his Highness went up to the chair, 
but did not sit down in it at all, neither 
before, at, or after the audience. His 
Highness stood on the left side of the 
chair, with his hat on, and the lords of 
the council and Mr. Secretary and Mr. 
Claypole were within the rails, some 
on the one side and some on the other, 
all of them bare. In this equipage his 
Highness waited a short time for the 
reception of the ambassadors, and a 
lane was made for the ambassadors to 
come up to his Highness from the one 
end of the room to the other. So soon 
as the ambassadors were come into the 
room, they put off their hats to salute 
his Highness, and his Highness did the 
like to them, and so again a second and 
a third time as they came nearer to his 
Highness, and when they came up to 
the place where the chair, stools, and 
carpets were; and after a low salute of 
his Highness and the lords ambassa- 
dors to each other, the Lord Protector 
put on his hat, and the ambassadors 
put on their hats also. The lords of the 
council and all others being bare, his 
Highness and the ambassadors all 
standing up.” The chief ambassador 
and the Protector then made formal 
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speeches to each other, interspersed 
with salutes, and the ambassadors re- 
tired, “three times turning back to sa- 
lute his Highness.” Before leaving 
they desired to present twenty of their 
gentlemen to the Protector to have the 
honor to kiss his hand, “but instead 
thereof his Highness advanced near 
the steps and bowed to all the gentle- 
men one by one, and put out his hand 
to them at a distance by way of con- 
gratulation.” If Cromwell had been 
king, more state could hardly have 
been observed; and Fleming must have 
been satisfied to see his efforts for the 
restoration of diplomatic etiquette 
crowned with such success. 

A description of an audience granted 
to a deputation consisting of the Pro- 
tector’s own subjects supplies a curious 
parallel. The corporation of Guildford 
sent its mayor, bailiff, steward, and 
four aldermen to London to petition 
the Protector about the appointment of 
a minister for their town. When they 
reached Whitehall they showed the peti- 
tion to one of the Lord Pretector’s gen- 
tlemen, “which gentleman courteously 
brought them to the gallery where the 
chair is fixed, and desired them to have 
a little patience, till his Highness had 
risen from council, and they should 
then have admission to him. They ob- 
served his direction, and after some 
time of necessary waiting they were 
called into the next chamber, which is 
between the two galleries, and there 
received by another gentleman, of very 
great and exceeding becoming civility, 
who conducted them where his High- 
ness stood, and some of his heroes, and 
divers other gentlemen of quality at- 
tending on him, in an handsome and 
somewhat awful posture, fairly point- 
ing towards that which of necessity, 
for the honor of the English nation, 
must be showed to him who is their 
Protector. And the Mayor of Guild- 


ford and his company, by what they 
then observed, and by what some of 
them had observed heretofore, do de- 
clare and say that they are confident 
that his Highness is pleased with those 
phylacteries and fringes of state (if 
pleased with them at all) because he 
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About ten paces from the Pro- 
tector the mayor and the deputation 
came to a stand, and Cromwell, “mind- 


must.” 


ing of them, left speaking to some 
other gentlemen, and came towards 
them.” The steward humbly presented 
the petition, which the Protector re- 
ceived, and went to the window to read 
over. Having read it, he gave them 
a favorable answer, “standing uncoy- 
ered, which may be truly termed gra- 
cious,” and, having asked a few ques- 
tions about their suit, dismissed them. 
They were then “conducted to the door 
by the gentlemen that had conducted 
them up, with so much courtesy and 
respect as the mayors and aldermen of 
the greatest cities, or persons who may 
justly account themselves somebodies, 
might be well pleased with.” 

The private audiences given by the 
Protector to ambassadors were, of 
course, much less formal. The Vene- 
tian envoy, Sagredo, describing an in- 
terview with Cromwell in his “private 
cabinet,” says simply, “He met me in 
the middle of the room, and on my de- 
parture he accompanied me to the 
door.” With old friends and council- 
lors Cromwell would sometimes aban- 
don all formality. Whitelocke and oth- 
ers would be on occasion shut up three 
or four hours together with the Pro- 
tector to discourse on state affairs. 
“He would sometimes be very cheerful 
with us,’ says Whitelocke, “and, lay- 
ing aside his greatness, he would be 
exceeding femiliar with us, and by 
way of diversion would make verses 
with us and every one must try his 
fancy. He commonly called for 
tobacco, pipes, and a candle, and would 
now and then take tebacco himself; 
then he would fall again to his serious 
and great business.” 

Of the diversions of the court apart 
from these solemn state banquets, little 
is heard. Cromwell sometimes re- 
freshed himself after the cares of state 
by a day’s hunting or hawking at 
Hampton Court. Music was another 
of his favorite recreations. In April, 
1654, when Cromwell entertained the 
Dutch ambassadors on the conclusion 
of peace with Holland, the ambassa- 








“The music played all the 


dors note: 
while we were at dinner,” and after 
dinner “the Lord Protector had us into 
another room, where the Lady Protec- 
tress and others came to us, where we 
had also music, and voices and a psalm 


sung.” The Protector, says a contem- 
porary biographer, was “a great lover 
of music, and entertained the most skil- 
ful in that science in his pay and fam- 
ily.” John Hingeston, a pupil of Or- 
lando Gibbons, was appointed organist 
to the Protector and music-master to 
his daughters at a salary of 1001. per 
annum. In the great hall at Hampton 
Court there were two organs, one of 
which came originally from Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and is said to have 
been a gift to Cromwell from its presi- 
dent, Doctor Goodwin. Amongst the 
acquaintances of Anthony Wood was 
one James Quin, a senior student of 
Christ Church, who had been turned 
out of his place by the Puritan visitors 
of the university. Quin had a bass 
voice “very strong and exceeding troll- 
ing, but he wanted skill and could 
searce sing in consort.” “Some of the 
great men of those times that loved 
music introduced him into the company 
of Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, who 
loved a good voice and instrumental 
music well. He heard him sing with 
very great delight, liquored him with 
sack, and in conclusion said, ‘Mr. Quin, 
you have done well; what shall I do 
for you? To which Quin made 
answer, with great compliments, that 
his Highness would be pleased to re- 
store him to his student’s place, which 
he did accordingly, and so kept it to his 
dying day.” 

In November, 1657, took place the 
marriages of Cromwell’s two daughters, 
Frances and Mary, which were accom- 
panied by festivities that scandalized 
some Puritans. Frances married Rob- 
ert Rich, grandson of the Earl of War- 
wick; the ceremony itself does not ap- 
pear to have been imposing. “Mr. Sco- 
bell, as a justice of the peace, tied the 
knot” (according to the Act of 1654) 
“after a godly prayer made by one of 
his Highness’s divines.” The next day 
the wedding feast was kept at White- 
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hall, “where they had forty-eight vio- 
lins and much mirth with frolics, be- 
sides mixt dancing (a thing heretofore 
accounted profane) till five of the clock 
yesterday morning. Amongst the 
dancers there was the Earl of Newport, 
who danced with her Highness. There 
was at this great solemnity the Count- 
ess of Devonshire (grandmother to the 
bridegroom), who presented the bride 
with 2,000/ worth of plate.” 

The marriage of Mary Cromwell and 
Lord Fauconberg took place a week 
later at Hampton Court, and was no 
doubt celebrated in a similar fashion. 
Andrew Marvell, who may fairly be 
considered as the court poet, wrote two 
songs for the entertainment. One was 
a dialogue between Endymion and Cyn- 
thia, the former representing the bride- 
groom and the latter the bride, while 
Cromwell was introduced as Jove. 

“Joy to Endymion,” concluded the 
chorus. 


For he has Cynthia’s favor won, 
And Jove himself approves 
With his serenest influence their loves. 


pastoral, intro- 
as Marina, the 
and Lord Fau- 


The other song was a 
ducing Mary Cromwell 
Protector as Menalcas, 
conberg as Damon. 
The French ambassador, in announc- 
ing these matches to his government, 
seems to regard them as marking a 
new era, and as signs of the impend- 
ing re-establishment of royalty. “An- 
other spirit appears at Whitehall, 
dances having been lately re-estab- 
lished there, and the preaching minis- 
ters of the old time withdrawing them- 
selves because they are found too mel- 
ancholic. The under officers of the 
army grumble, but their chiefs being 
gained all will go quietly.” The mur- 
murs which the court of Cromwell and 
its revival of the forms of royalty 
caused amongst Puritans and Repub- 
licans find an echo in the pages of Mrs. 
Hutchinson and in a certain number of 
pamphlets. Mrs. Hutchinson, whilst 
condemning, as we have seen, the Pro- 
tector’s court, admits that, to speak the 
truth of the Protector himself, “he had 
much natural greatness, and well be- 
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came the place he had usurped.” But 
it roused her spieen to see “his wife 
and children setting up for principality, 
which suited no better with any of 
them than scarlet on the ape.” She 
condemned the Protector’s daughters 
in general, with the exception of Mrs. 
Fleetwood, as “insolent fools,” a crit- 
icism which is justified if the stories 
told of them by the Royalists are true. 
One is that in 1656 there was a wed- 
ding of a kinswoman of the president 
of Cromwell’s Council, whither all the 
grandees of Cromwell’s court were in- 
vited, but most of the major-generals 
and their wives were not asked. Some 
one asked where the wives of the 
major-generals were, to which Mrs. 
Ciaypole answered, “I'll warrant you 
they are washing their dishes at home, 
as they used to do.” This was re- 
ported, and was extremely ill taken by 
the ladies in question, who did all they 
could with their husbands to prevent 
Cromwell’s acceptance of the crown, 
and hinder Mrs. Claypole from becom- 
ing a princess. Another story refers to 
the marriage of Fairfax’s daughter 
with the Duke of Buckingham, a match 
which Cromwell for political reasons 
disapproved, threatening to arrest 
Buckingham as a Royalist plotter. 
Lady Fairfax and the duchess endeay- 
ored to persuade the women of Crom- 
well’s family to intercede with the Pro- 
tector on behalf of Buckingham. 
“They have been,” says a newsletter 
written in November, 1657, “several 
times at Whitehall of late to wait upon 
the great ladies there, but, alas; now 
all this is not regarded, for I am told 
that the females there do say, “Proud 
jades, are their stomachs now come 
down?” 

Of the sons Mrs. Hutchinson bestows 
comparative praise on Richard, describ- 
ing him as “a peasant in his nature, yet 
gentle and virtuous, but became not 
greatness.” The utmost malice could 
say against him was that he was “a 
person well skilled in hawking, hunt- 
ing, horse-racing, with other sports and 
pastimes.” During the first three 
years of the Protectorate, Richard lived 
generally in Hampshire, but after his 


father’s second installation he became 
chancellor of the university of Oxford, 
colonel of a regiment of horse, and a 
member of the Council of State. “The 
Lord Richard,” as he was usually 
styled, was regarded popularly as heir 
to the Protectorate, and on his journey 
into the west of England in 1658 he 
was received at Bristol with princely 
honors. “Throughout the whole enter- 
tainment,” observes the court news- 
man of his reception at Bristol, “there 
appeared as clear a face of duty and 
good affection as ever was seen at any 
time upon the like occasion; yet it is 
no more than what is paid to that noble 
lord in every place by such as have 
had the honor to observe his great hu- 
manity, joined with so great hopes and 
the noblest inclinations of a virtuous 
mind.” 

While neither Mrs. Hutchinson nor 
Republican pamphleteers had much to 
say against the Protector’s eldest son, 
his younger son and his son-in-law 
were less fortunate. Claypole and 
Henry Cromwell, asserts Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, were “two debauched ungodly 
cavaliers.” As to Claypole, he is too 
obscure to determine the amount of 
truth this judgment contains. As to 
Henry Cromwell, it is certainly unjust, 
though Macaulay is recorded to have 
maintained its correctness in a con- 
troversy with Carlyle. Henry’s letters 
show conclusively that he was a man 
of character and capacity; but as he 
was employed in Ireland most of the 
Protectorate his appearance at the Pro- 
tector’s court was rare. A leaning to 
the Presbyterians and the Moderate In- 
dependents gained him the hostility of 
the leaders of the military party and 
of the extremer religious sects. But 
his political adversaries in general 
made no charge against his morals. 

Extravagance and ostentation in 
dress, however, was an accusation 
sometimes made against both the Pro- 
tector and his sons. Cromwell himself 
had certainly no fondness for fine 
clothes. When he first appeared in the 
Long Parliament he was, as Sir Philip 
Warwick relates, “very ordinarily ap- 
parelled” in “a plain cloth suit which 








seemed to have been made by an ill 
country tailor.” Later, when Sir Philip 
was a prisoner awaiting the Protector’s 
decision, it seemed to him that Crom- 
well was a person “of great and ma- 
jestic deportment and comely pres- 
ence,” which he attributed partly to his 
“having had a better tailor, and more 
converse with good company.” Never- 
theless, when Sir John Reresby saw 
him giving audience to an ambassador 
at Whitehall, he wrote that the Pro- 
tector “was plain in his apparel, and 
rather affected a negligence than a gen- 
teel garb.” 

On state occasions a certain splendor 
in costume was of course to be ex- 
pected, but at his first installation as 
Protector, Cromwell was dressed sim- 
ply “in a black suit and cloak.” A few 
months later, when he was entertained 
by the lord mayor, he wore “a musk 
color suit and coat richly embroidered 
with gold.” The “robe of purple velvet 
lined with ermine” which “Master 
Speaker” presented to him on behalf of 
the Parliament, at his second installa- 
tion as Protector, was merely symboli- 
eal, “being the habit anciently used at 
the solemn investiture of princes.” 
Such as it was, however, the occasional 
splendor of the Protector aroused the 
bitterest criticism amongst some of his 
officers, and the dress of his sons was a 
still greater cause of offence. In De- 
cember, 1654, Colonel Matthew Alured 
was cashiered by a court-martial for 
seditious and disaffected speeches. 
“The king.” Alured had said, “did 
never wear such rich clothing as the 
Lord Protector did, being embroidered 
with gold and silver; and there was no 
apparel good enough in London for the 
Lord Richard and the Lord Henry to 
wear. The Lord Protector did keep a 
court more chargeable to the Common- 
wealth than ever the king did, and 
Lord Richard and Lord Henry did keep 
courts higher than ever the prince. The 
said Lord Protector did expend the 
Commonwealth’s money in making 
himself such a coach as the king never 
had any.” “It is already come to that 
pass,” he added, “that the lace of one 
of his son’s boot-hose-tops cost 301. per 
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yard, and that the hangings of one of 
their bedchambers cost 1,5001.”’ 

It was not so much the cost of the 
Protector’s court as the fact of his set- 
ting up anything resembling a court 
which offended Republican pamphlet- 
eers. He was accused of apostatizing 
from his own principles in doing so. 
“The great man himself,” said one at- 
tack on the Protector, “upon discourse 
about kingly government, some saying 
to him that the Lord would not prosper 
the king because he would set up wick- 
edness by a law, and that the court 
was a sink of wickedness. . . . He re- 
plied, “He abhorred that way of gov- 
ernment for nothing more than for the 
vast charge that went to maintain it, 
and for the upholding such a company 
of loose persons about it... .” I pray, 
friends, consider where he is now. Is 
he not, though not in the same name 
and title, yet in the same power and 
greater, and upholding many of the 
same things, as to the vanity, pride, 
idleness, and glory of this world, in his 
court attendance and appurtenances, 
which cannot but be very chargeable 
to this nation? Thou that condemnedst 
the late king and that government for 
these things, dost thou take it up and 
live in it, and do the same things thy- 
self? Dost thou think thou shalt es- 
cape the judgment of God?” 

Another pamphlet, called “The Pic- 
ture of a New Courtier,” makes similar 
charges in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween two old acquaintances, Plain- 
heart and Timeserver. “I am at pres- 
ent,” says Timeserver, “a courtier, and 
dwell at Whitehall.” “Indeed,” replies 
Plainheart, “that is a place I have not 
been at a great while, for I was ban- 
ished from thence at the first erecting 
of the new court; none of my name 
could abide there any longer without 
making shipwreck of faith and a good 
conscience in conniving at the great 
man’s wickedness.” Then he proceeds 
to denounce the Protector as a tyrant, 
worse than the king. “Doubtless,” an- 
swers the courtier, “there is some truth 
in what you have said, but his High- 
ness has fixed a pair of silver specta- 
cles upon my nose, through which I 
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discern his actions to be of a better 
complexion than you have presented 
them.” 

Even defenders of Cromwell, who 
knew that his. court was free from the 
moral objections urged against it, were 
inclined, at first sight, to admit the 
validity of the economic arguments 
against it. “His way of living,” writes 
one, “I confess I have sometimes 
grudged at as too kingly, and not pro- 
portionable either to his late condition, 
or to the present condition of his breth- 
ren, or to his own affairs, being in such 
want of money. But, upon further ex- 
amination of this censure, I do find, 
that such as you and I are, living at a 
distance from such greatness, our 
minds and breeding being as mean as 
our conditions, and our spirits narrow 
and rigid, being outcasts also from this 
present glory, are troubled with a little 
envy, and so not fit at all to judge of it. 
I find others that know what greatness 
is, of nobler and freer minds, and live 
nearer to it, say, that there is nothing 
but what hath been ordinary amongst 
noble persons, not the tenth of what 
expense hath formerly been, and no 
more than is necessary for the honor of 
the English nation.’”’ The last sentence 
is the keynote of all these apologies for 
the Protector. Even convinced Repub- 
licans felt that the dignity of the En- 
glish state required that its head 
should be surrounded by a certain 
amount of pomp and ceremony. In 
Harrington’s ideal republic of Oceana 
the Lord Archon Olphaus Megaletor, 
who typifies Cromwell, is praised as 
one of the greatest princes in the world, 
for while “in the field he was followed 
by a force which was formidable to 
all,” at the same time “in the pomp of 
his court he was not inferior to any.” 


C. H. Firrs. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

SOME NOTES ON CHESS.; 
Elia must have been in a rarely un- 
Sympathetic mood when he penned 





Sarah Battle’s scornful disparagement 
of chess. “I'wo people playing at chess 
in a corner of a room, whilst whist was 
stirring in the centre, would inspire 
her,” he tells us, “with insufferable 
horror and ennui. Those _ well-cut 
similitudes of Castles and Knights, the 
imagery of the board, she would argue 
(and I think in this case justly) were 
entirely misplaced and senseless. . 

A pencil and dry slate (she used to say) 
were the proper arena for such com- 
batants.” To a chess-player such a 
criticism is inept and untrue. The 
facts are against it; chess is the one 
universal game, and in its universality 
lies the answer to Mrs. Battle’s allega- 
tions. It is the game which, more than 
any other, delights by its own virtue, 
irrespective of gain or loss. There are 
hundreds of players who, like Mr. Bird, 
would rather lose a good game than win 
a bad one; and a brilliant “mate” ex- 
torts pure admiration from the most 
obstinate opponent. Yet victory brings 
delight all the intenser because it 
is the reward of effort, and in no way 
dependent on luck. It is a pastime 
more closely allied to the fancy and 
imagination than Elia knew. Its 
“imagery,” decried by him as “sense- 
less,”’ appeals strongly to the minds of 
children. A little four-year-old lass, 
well known to us, was filled with de- 
light when she first saw her father’s 
new Staunton pieces, and she incon- 
tinently discarded the old sixpenny set, 
hitherto her fast friends; ’twas off with 
the old love, on with the new. She 
watches the course of a game with un- 
feigned (if somewhat bewildered) in- 
terest, and nothing delights her more 
than to nurse the wounded and cap- 
tured warriors into health and fitness 
fora new game. To her, the pieces are 
alive and real; and in truth to the born 
chess-player they do seem to have pow- 
ers, almost intelligence, of their own, 
representing to him actual and opera- 
tive forces, which combine for a clear 
end, and in directing which his imagina- 
tion is stretched to the uttermost. 
Shakespeare has made chess the lover's 
game for all generations to come. Poor 
Elfride Swancourt in “A Pair of Blue 





Eyes” combats her successive suitors 
at the board. It is Owen Meredith who 


sings:— 


My little love, do you remember, 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtain’d warm from the snowy weather, 
When you and I played chess together, 

Checkmated by each other’s eyes? 


And, if further evidence against Mrs. 
Battle’s opinion were needed, what game 
of the merely slate-and-pencil order 
could generate enthusiasm to account 
for a story like this, told of a decent 
Scotsman, elder in his kirk, when re- 
turning by boat from London to Edin- 
burgh? Finding in the cabin a chess- 
board and a congenial soul, he spent all 
Saturday evening up to midnight in ani- 
mated play. On Sunday he passed the 
time alternately pacing the deck and 
wistfully eying the chess-board, and 
vehemently declared that he'd be 
hanged if he travelled on the Sabbath 
again! 

A chess-player wishing to honor the 
inventor of his pastime would be as 
much puzzled as Sancho Panza was 
about the inventor of sleep. The origin 
of chess is a mystery; we have the 
game, and that is all we know. En- 
thusiasts have tried to trace it back to 
its beginnings, but their discoveries are 
pumerous than their guesses. 
Legends of a circumstantial kind have 
sprung up and for a time found cre- 
dence, such as that the game was in- 
vented by a general, during a time of 
famine, to keep his soldiers from 
mutiny, or by a Greek philosopher with 
the intent to prove that even a despot’s 
power is weak without the support of 
his people. All such legends may be 
dismissed as idle tales. The only estab- 
lished fact is that chess came westward 
out of the East, where it must have 
grown up in a remote antiquity. An- 
tiquity suggests Homer, and in Homer 
some people have found the first lit- 
erary reference to the game. Pope, for 
instance, in his translation of the 


less 


Odyssey, depicts the suitors of Penel- 
ope beguiling with chess the tedium of 
their long sojourn in Ithaca. 
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On hides of beeves, before the palace gate, 
(Sad spoils of luxury) the suitors sate. 
With rival arts and ardor in their mien, 
At Chess they vie to captivate the queen. 


But scholars tell us that the word 
translated chess really represents a 
game somewhat resembling draughts, 
and in Messrs. Butcher’s and Lang's 
the passage runs, “they were 

their pleasure at draughts 
in front of the doors.” In_ the 
same way the Romans have been 
deprived of chess by modern scholar- 
ship. The game which Nero, in his 
sober moments, played on an abacus of 
sixty-four squares with pieces of ivory 
shaped like four-horse chariots, the 
game with latrunculi (which is, being 
interpreted, little robbers) to which 
Seneca in a letter compares the life of 
man, was not chess. Those ivory chari- 
ots and those little robbers were simply 
elegant draughtsmen; for there is no 
evidence that the pieces were of differ- 
ent values, and difference of value is of 
the essence of chess. 

To-day it is the accepted belief that 
India was the original home of chess, 
and that it was transplanted thence to 
Persia in the sixth century of our era. 
Firdusi the Persian poet tells, in his 
great epic, “Shah Nameh” (the Book of 
Kings), a curious story about the intro- 
duction of the game. There came one 
day to the great King Naushirawan an 
envoy from his tributary the king of 
Hind, bearing among rich presents a 
handsome chess-board and the strang- 
est letter ever sent to overlord, propos- 
ing a riddle to his almighty Majesty, 
and insisting on a_ solution to it. 
Naushirawan was to set his wise men 
to discover, from the board and the 
pieces, the principles of the game. If 
they succeeded, then the king of Hind 
would dutifully pay his tribute as here- 
tofore. If they failed, then clearly wis- 
dom did not dwell with them, and he 
could no longer demean himself by pay- 
ing tribute to the lord of such igno- 
ramuses; rather would he claim trib- 
ute himself. Naushirawan was sorely 
perplexed. He handled the pieces and 
examined the board: he tried to bribe 
the envoy to reveal the secret; at length 
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he begged seven days’ grace. Then he 
summoned his wise men from far and 
near, and put to them the puzzle. They 
were as nonplussed as the Egyptian 
wise men were to interpret Pharaoh’s 
dreams. They pulled long faces and 
consulted the stars: they wrangled and 
argued; but all was in vain. At length 
a Joseph appeared in the person of the 
king’s chief counsellor, who, had hith- 
erto held aloof in regard for his dignity, 
but who now promised that, given se- 
crecy and seclusion, he would read this 
riddle. In a day and a night he re- 
turned from his study, and expounded 
to the court the mysteries of the game 
of chess, to the king’s great joy, the 
envyoy’s chagrin, and the salvation of 
the revenue. 

It is not necessary to discuss the 
stages of the progress of chess towards 
the West. The matter of chief interest 
for us is that the game was introduced 
into England, either from France or by 
the Danes, apparently in the tenth cen- 
tury. It became speedily acclimatized. 
The intercourse between England and 
the East during the Crusades strength- 
ened its hold on this country, and it be- 
came in fact a favorite court-pastime. 
Henry the Second fought his sturdy 
chancellor Becket amicably at chess be- 
fore he had to fight him in dead earnest 
as archbishop—a fact which Tennyson 
has deftly utilized in the opening scene 
of his play. Richard Lion-heart, in the 
few breathing-spaces between his wars, 
won many a bloodless victory on the 
mimic battle-field. By the time of Ed- 
ward the Third the game had estab- 
lished itself in cultivated society. 

Evidence of this fact, if otherwise 
wanting, would be found in the works 
of the first great poet of modern En- 
gland, Geoffrey Chaucer. In 1369 John 
of Gaunt lost his wife the Duchess 
Blanche, and Chaucer, who was at- 
tached to the ducal household, wrote, 
probably by request, an elegy to the 
dead lady. Following a literary fash- 
ion of the time, he describes himself as 
falling asleep over a book and dreaming 
adream. It isa May morning, and the 
jolly hunter’s horn calls him from his 
bed into the fresh greenwood. As he 
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stands watching the chase, a dog comes 
fawning to him, and leads him to a flow- 
ery spot amid great trees, where he 
finds, leaning against a broad oak, a 
knight clothed all in black, his head 
downeast, his lips murmuring a 
rhythmic complaint against death. Be- 
coming aware of the stranger’s pres- 
ence the knight addresses him, and is 
led to tell him the cause of his sorrow,— 
that Death has robbed him of the sweet- 
est wife man ever had. And then 
comes surely the most elaborate met- 
aphor from chess that literature can 
show. Says the knight:— 


False Fortune hath played a game 

At the chess with me, alas the while! 

The false thief! What hath she done, 

Trowest thou? By our Lord, I will thee 
say.— 

At the chess with me she gan to play: 

With her false draughts’ diverse 

She stole on me, and took my fers; 

And when I saw my fers away, 

Alas! I could no longer play; 

But said, Farewell, sweet! ywis,’ 

And farewell, all that ever there is. 

Therewith Fortune said, “Check here!” 

And “mate” in the mid point of the 
checkére,® 

With a pawn errant, alas! 

Full craftier to play she was 

Thanh Attalus that made the game 

First of the chess, so was his name. 


This passage is interesting, not only 
because it records one of the medizval 
legends as to the inventor of the game, 


but from its mention of the fers. The 
word, derived from the Persian pherz, 
means literally a counsellor, and the 
piece so named was the same as that 
now called the queen. It is proved by 
Forbes, in his “History of Chess,” that 
the large powers now held by the queen 
were not bestowed on her till the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century; but 
Chaucer’s lines show that in his time 
the fers, or queen, was at any rate the 
piece of highest value, and that the loss 
of it involved the loss of all. 


1 Pieces, or possibly, moves. 
2 Certainly. 
8 Chess-board. 
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Caxton’s “Game and Play of the 
Chess,” though it no longer enjoys the 
reputation of being the first book 
printed in England, is sufficiently inter- 
esting to retain its place among the 
curiosities of our literature. Like most 
of Caxton’s books, it was a translation. 
In the last years of the thirteenth cen- 
tury a Dominican friar, named Jacobus 
of Casala, compiled a “Liber Moralis de 
Ludo Secaccorum,” which, like some 
other moral books, was exceedingly 
popular. It was translated into several 
languages, and the French version fall- 
ing in Caxton’s way seemed to him 
worthy of an English dress for his staid 
countrymen. Any person who should 
seek in its pages instruction in the 
whole art of chess would be wofully 
disappointed. It is in truth a most seri- 
ous moral treatise; but “reading good 
books of morality,” as Bacon says, “is a 
little flat and dead,” and the sober back- 
ground of this treatise is for that rea- 
son colored with allusions to classical 
and medizval legends, and here and 
there with a good story. True, the 
origin of chess is briefly discussed, the 


pieces and the moves are briefly de- 
scribed; but the names and functions 
of the pieces simply suggest disquisi- 
tions on the whole duty of monarchs 


and their various subjects. For in- 
stance, after a description some four 
lines long of the chess-queen, the writer 
turns off to enumerate the virtues 
requisite in a queen of men. She must 
be well born and bred, comely and 
chaste, and above all able to keep a 
secret—_which, adds this knowing 
Dominican friar, a woman cannot do. 
Then follows a story. 


There was a child of Rome that was 
named Papirus, that on a time went with 
his father, which was a senator, into the 
chamber wherein they held their council. 
And that time they spake of certain mat- 
ters as to which it was commanded and 
agreed they should be kept secret upon 
pain of their heads, and so departed. And 
when he was come home from the senate- 
house and from the council with his 
father, his mother demanded of him what 
was the counsel, and whereof they spake 
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and had tarried so long there. And the 
child answered to her and said he durst 
not tell nor say it, for so much as it was 
forbidden upon pain of death. Then was 
the mother more desirous te know than 
she was before, and began to flatter one 
time, and afterward to menace him, that 
he should say and tell to her what it was. 
And when the child saw that he might 
have no rest of his mother in no wise, he 
made her first promise that she should 
keep it secret, and to tell it to none of the 
world. And that done he feigned a lesyng, 
or lie, and said to her that the senators had 
in council a great question and difference, 
which was this: whether it were better 
and more for the common weal of Rome 
that a man should have two wives or a 
wife to have two husbands. And when 
she had understood this, he forbade her 
that she should tell it to none other body. 
And after this she went to her gossip and 
told to her this counsel secretly, and she 
told to another, and thus every wife told it 
to other in secret. And thus it happened 
anon after that all the wives of Rome 
came to the senate-house where the sena- 
tors were assembled, and cried with a 
loud voice that they had rather, and also 
it were better for the common weal, that a 
wife should have two husbands, than a 
man two wives. The senators, hearing 
this, were greatly abashed, and wist not 
what to say nor how to answer, till at last 
the child Papirus rehearsed to them all the 
ease and fact how it was happened. And 
when the senators heard and understood 
the matter, they were greatly abashed, 
and commended greatly the ingenuity and 
wit of the child that so wisely contrived 
the lie rather than he would disclose their 
counsel; and forthwith made him a sena- 
tor and established and ordained from 
then forth on, that no child in any wise 
should enter into the council among them 
with their fathers except Papirus, whom 
they would that he should alway be 
among them. 


That is the story, excellently told. 
Whether it has the remotest connection 
with chess the candid reader may de- 
cide. 

Was Shakespeare a_ chess-player? 
He only once refers directly to the 
game. In the fifth act of “The Tem- 
pest,” Ferdinand and Miranda are dis- 
covered playing at chess. 
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Mir. Sweet lord, you play me false. 

Fer. No. my dearest love, 
I would not for the world. 

Mir. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you 


should wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. 


There is no evidence here that Shake- 
speare even knew one piece from an- 
other. It has indeed been suggested 
that the game was only introduced be- 
cause Ferdinand was Prince of Naples, 
and in Shakespeare’s time Naples was 
the headquarters of chess-play; on the 
other hand it may be noted that the 
pieces used by Ferdinand on this occa- 
sion must have been Prospero’s, and 
Prospero was Duke of Milan. It is a 
pity to imagine that Shakespeare had 
any other purpose than to show the 
lovers in a pretty and engaging atti- 
tude, to show how his darling Miranda 
bears herself in this sweet antagonism. 
But the facts that he nowhere else re- 
fers directly to chess, and that, unlike 
many writers from Bacon downwards, 
he never even uses its terms by way of 
illustration or metaphor, seem to war- 
rant the inference that the pastime had 
for him no great attraction. 

A somewhat curious history attaches 
to another play, Middleton’s “Game at 
Chess.” King James’s project of 
marrying his son Charles to the In- 
fanta of Spain was utterly abhorrent to 
the common sentiment of the nation, 
which had not yet forgotten the Ar- 
mada. When in 1623 Charles returned 
in disgust with Buckingham from their 
whimsical excursion to Madrid, and the 
negotiations were abruptly broken off, 
the whole country blazed with bonfires 
of jubilation. This moment was seized 
by Middleton for expressing in a com- 
edy the true-born Englishman’s detes- 
tation of Spain and all her ways. His 
“Game at Chess” was produced at the 
Globe Theatre in 1624, and for nine 
days, an extraordinary run then, drew 
overflowing houses. Unwonted play- 
goers flocked to Southwark hours be- 
fore the time of performance in order to 
secure seats. All London was chuck- 
ling with delight, and the players had 
profited to the extent of £1,500 (worth 
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at least £6,000 of our money), when a 
thunder-bolt fell in the shape of gov- 
ernment intervention. It was com- 
plained in high quarters that a “scan- 
dalous comedy” was running, in which 
the author had “taken the boldness and 
presumption in a rude and dishonor- 
able fashion to represent on the stage” 
the persons of the kings of England and 
Spain, Gondomar the Spanish am- 
bassador, and other persons of note. 
The players were summoned before the 
Privy Council and subjected to a 
“round and sharp reproof.” The per- 
formances were stopped, and the actors 
had to give security for their good be- 
havior. Middleton himself had dis- 
creetly disappeared, and a warrant was 
issued for his apprehension; but it ap- 
pears not to have been executed, and 
his punishment, if he was ever pun- 
ished, was light. 

The action of the Privy Council was 
apparently prompted by Gondomar, 
and he would have been more than 
human if he had not taken offence. 
Among the characters of the play, who 
are all named after the pieces of the 
game, Gondomar is the Black Knight 
and the villain. There is practically no 
plot; the interest of the play turns on 
the evil machinations of the black 
pieces, representing the king of Spain 
and his party, and the efforts of the 
white pieces, representing King James 
and his party, to circumvent them. To 
the modern reader the play is dull and 
obscure; but it is easy to understand 
how, in those exciting times, the allu- 
sions, pointed and sometimes coarse, in 
which the dialogue abounds, provoked 
thunders of applause. Against the un- 
popular Gondomar in particular Mid- 
dleton directed the keenest shafts of his 
wit, mimicking him to the life, and 
mercilessly satirizing his very defects 
of person and gait. We can imagine 
the huge delight of the patriotic specta- 
tors when, at the crisis of the play the 
black pieces were all captured by their 
white rivals, and bundled, “squelched 
and squeezed” into a canvas bag. 

What are some of the characteristics 
of this royal and ancient game? Some 
persons have denied its title to be called 
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a game. “A game!” they cry; “a toil 
rather; a mathematical puzzle; a 
breeder of headache and bad temper!” 
Such a view has, it must be confessed, 
been endorsed by people of importance 
in their day. Montaigne, the old cynic, 
calls it an “idle and childish game,” and 
“a ridiculous diversion.” “I hate and 
avoid it,” he says, “because it is not 
play enough, that it is too grave and 
serious a diversion, and I am ashamed 
to lay out as much thought and study 
upon that as would serve to much bet- 
ter uses. . . . What passion are we ex- 
empt from in this insignificant game? 
Anger, spite, malice, impatience, and a 
vehement desire of getting the better in 
a concern wherein it were more excus- 
able to be ambitious of being overcome: 
for to be eminent, and to excel above 
the common rate, in frivolous things, is 
nothing graceful in a man of quality 
and honor.” Burton, the Anatomist of 
Melancholy, is not so downright in con- 
demnation. “Chess-play,” he admits, 
“is a good and witty exercise of the 
mind, for some kind of men, and fit for 
such ... as are idle and have extrava- 
gant impertinent thoughts, or troubled 
with cares; nothing better to distract 
their minds and alter their meditations. 
But,” he continues, “if it proceed from 
overmuch study, in such a case it may 
do more harm than good; it is a game to 
be troublesome for some men’s brains, 
too full of anxiety, all out as bad as 
study: besides, it is a testy, choleric 
game, and very offensive to him that 
loseth the mate. William the Con- 
queror, in his younger years, playing at 
chess with the Prince of France, and 
losing the mate, knocked the chess- 
board about his pate, which was the 
cause afterwards of much enmity be- 
tween them.” 

These are hard sayings, but perhaps 
not unanswerable. Montaigne was evi- 
dently a bad player; but then, what else 
was to be expected of one who had all 
the hatred of trouble natural to a “man 
of quality,” and who confesses that he 
could neither dance nor wrestle, swim 
nor fence, saddle a horse nor call to a 
dog, nor even write a legible hand? 
Until chess-playing (like reading and 
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writing) come by nature, a dilettante of 
Montaigne’s stamp is little likely to give 
the game his whole-hearted approval. 
As for Burton, it is difficult to imagine 
that gentle soul losing his temper as 
well as the mate, and his criticism of 
chess may be regarded as merely a sen- 
sible protest against spoiling a practice 
by elaborating it into a toil. But we 
must not take either Burton or Mon- 
taigne too seriously. Both had their 
humors and their fantasies. “I rave 
and fantastiquize, Montaigne; 
and if his whim saw as an “idle and 
childish game” what struck the other 
as “all out as bad as study,” we need 
not task ourselves to reconcile the con- 
tradiction. 

The truth is that chess has been much 
misunderstood by uninstructed persons. 
To say that it is not easy is merely to 
say that the game is not absolutely in- 
ane. To become a first-rate player does 
undoubtedly demand thought, and con- 
structive imagination of a high order. 
But to become a player sufficiently good 
to get deep enjoyment from the game, 
demands only some natural aptitude 
fostered by patience and practice. The 
moves may be learned in a few min- 
utes; the first game played, the first 
glimpse caught of the infinite possibili- 
ties of combination and stratagem, 
should create a feeling like that of 
Drake when, at his first sight of the 
Pacific, he fell on his knees and prayed 
that he might be spared to sail once 
upon that boundless sea. 

As to its effects on the temper, we 
have unluckily other evidence besides 
that of Montaigne and Burton. A son 
of King Pepin is said to have slain a 
prince of Bavaria who won of him too 
many games. An Arabian story tells 
of a certain caliph who used to play 
chess with one of his courtiers, a much 
stronger player than himself, but so 
obsequious as purposely to make bad 
moves in order that his sovereign might 
win. The caliph one day observing 
this, fell into a violent passion. Snatch- 
ing up one of the heaviest of the pieces, 
he hurled it at the courtier’s head with 
the words: “Devil take thee for a base 
sycophant! Dost thou look on me as a 
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fool, that thou playest in this mad fash- 
ion?’ But the moral of this story is 
simply that the ill temper is of the per- 
son, not of the game. Like many other 
games, chess does appeal to the fighting 
instincts that are fundamental in 
human nature. Chess-players, no less 
than mail-clad warriors, “drink delight 
of battle with their peers.” What 
Lamb says of whist may be transferred 
with few verbal changes to chess: “Man 
is a fighting animal; he must always be 
trying to get the better in something or 
other; and this passion can scarcely be 
more safely expended than upon a game 
at chess. It is a sort of dream-fighting; 
much ado; great battling and little 
bloodshed; quite as diverting, and a 
great deal more innoxious, than many 
of those more serious games of life 
which men play without esteeming 
them to be such.” 

A game of chess is a test of character. 
Though loss of temper is in truth rare 
—the game is too good to quarrel about 
—every chess-player has at some time 
met the opponent who regards a defeat 
as a deadly affront; the opponent who 
means to win, honestly if he can, but 
anyhow to win; the opponent who (like 
Elfride Swancourt) insists on club-rules 
for his adversary, but is glad silently 
to accept a concession himself. Such 
men are of the sort that have more ac- 
quaintances than friends, and for them 
a rigorous enforcement of the rules is 
the only guarantee of a peaceable part- 
ing. Mr. B. happened once to be visit- 
ing a town which boasted a noted chess- 
club, and one evening was taken into 
the club-rooms as a spectator. A mem- 
ber of the club, an old fellow of grim 
visage and gruff demeanor, had been 
winning against all comers, and at the 
end of a game, when no other opponent 
offered, he asked Mr. B. if he would 
care to play, having noticed that he had 
been intently watching. “With pleas- 
ure,” said Mr. B. They sat down. Be- 
fore many minutes had passed, Mr. B., 
playing carelessly, touched a_ piece 
which he could not safely move, and in- 
stantly apologized. “You won’t insist 
on my moving?’ he asked. With a 


stern look from under his eyebrows his 
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opponent growled, “You know the 
rules?” “Certainly,” replied Mr. B.; 
then sweeping the pieces to the centre 
of the board, he added: “I give you that 
game; will you play again?’ They 
played, and Mr. B. won easily; again 
and again he won, and yet a third time. 
The old man at length departed crest- 
fallen; and the bystanders, crowding 
round to congratulate the stranger on 
having lowered the colors of their too 
invincible player, and apologizing for 
his churlishness, learned that unawares 
they had entertained the champion of 
their country. 

But chess has also its amenities, and 
gives opportunity for the free play of 
the more generous nature. Every 
chess-player has met a counterpart of 
Szen, the Hungarian master, who with 
unaffected kindliness would say to his 
defeated opponent: “Ob no! it is not I 
who have won; you have merely lost.” 
Not wholly unknown is chivalry like 
that of Bledow, when, saying, “I sup- 
pose it can only be a drawn game,” he 
made a losing move lest he should kill 
the enthusiasm of a novice. Very 
numerous indeed are the cheerful play- 
ers who keep their equanimity under 
all reverses, and, like Vergani at the 
Hastings Tournament, after every 
knock-down come up smiling. Not 
every defeated player, however, has 
the will or the power to take so pleas- 
ant a revenge as a certain Duke of 
Nivernois, sometime French ambassa- 
dor to Britain. Walking one day in 
Norfolk towards the baronial hall at 
which he was staying, he was over- 
taken by a heavy shower, and applied 
for shelter at the only house within 
sight. The occupant, a poor country 
parson, heartily welcomed his unknown 
visitor to a seat by the fire, and lent him 
slippers and a pair of stout worsted 
stockings while his own foot-gear was 
drying. After a minute or two the 
duke spied, hanging in a corner, an 
ancient chess-board, and inquired of the 
clergyman whether he played. ‘“Toler- 
ably well,” was the reply, “but op- 
ponents are rare in these parts.” “I am 
your man,” said the duke. “With all 
my heart,” said the parson; “and if you 
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will stay and take pot-luck, I'll see if I 
can’t beat you.” After some hours of 


play the clergyman rose victor in every 


game. The duke showed no vexation, 
but expressed his pleasure at having 
met with so good an opponent in his 
favorite pastime. He remained for 
some time in amicable conversation, 
and with careless art elicited the infor- 
mation that his host, like Amos Barton, 
had six children, that his stipend was 
but £80 a year, and that he eked it out 
by taking a few pupils. The duke left 
without disclosing his name. Some 
months afterwards, a _ letter was 
brought to the house by a lackey, and 
the clergyman opening it read: The 
Duke of Nivernois presents his compli- 
ments to the Rev. Mr. , and in 
remembrance of the good drubbing he 
received at chess, begs that he will 
accept the living of , of the value 
of £400 per annum, and that he will wait 
on the Duke of Newcastle on Friday 
next to thank him for the same. 

So pleasantly let us leave chess, echo- 
ing Mrs. Battle’s maxim: “A clear fire, 
a clean hearth, and the rigor of the 
game.” GreorGE H. ELyY. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
PEASANTS OF ROMAGNA. 

The traveller who leaves Bologna and 
crosses Romagna, by the Castelbolog- 
nese line to Ravenna, or by the line to 
Rimini, which, approaching the Adri- 
atic, ends by coasting along it, trav- 
erses a rich plain mapped out into 
fields divided into lines of geometrical 
precision by little channels for irriga- 
tion, or rows of stunted trees festooned 
with vines. 

This great plain which stretches over 
the whole of north-east Italy is green 
and fertile enough in the spring, gor- 
geous in autumn, but scorching and 
shadeless from May to October, and 
bitterly cold in winter. Groups of men 
and women toil there from early morn- 
ing till late evening, patient, weary fig- 
ures, with brown weather-beaten faces 
and dark pathetic eyes, and it some- 
times occurs to the passer-by to won- 
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der what it can be like to spend day 
after day, year after year—a lifetime— 
at that same round of continuous toil, 
in that flat, monotonous landscape, the 
wide expanse of which is only broken 
on the far horizon by the first spurs of 
the distant Apennines. 

The little towns and hamlets, with 
medizval towers rising above them, 
are thickly sown among the slender as- 
pens. Hard by each is the white 
church, with its tall campanile, while 
here and there a factory or a furnace 
tells of the presence of modern indus- 
try. Some of the parishes still existing 
were founded by Galla Placidia in the 
fourth century, and even the meanest 
can boast a storied past and has a rec- 
ord of famous names. 

The farmhouses stand in scattered 
groups, surrounded by barns and out- 
houses. Most of them are in good re- 
pair, and the vine-branches twine gaily 
from tree to tree. The field workers 
wear light colored shirts and petticoats, 
dashes of blue, orange, and scarlet 
among the vivid spring green or bril- 
liant autumn tints, the land looks rich 
and smiling, the long files of solemn 
white oxen pace slowly down the fresh 
ploughed furrows, the whole gives the 
impression of primitive peace, abun- 
dance, and stability, which contrasts 
oddly enough with those rumors of 
want and discontent amounting to re- 
bellion, which reach our ears through- 
out the north of Italy. 

The agricultural population of Ro- 
magna is divided into three classes, 
which, though they may have had a 
common origin, have by degrees ac- 
quired a distinct economic character. 

I. The contadini or farmers hold 
their land here as in Tuscany, on the 
mezzadria or half and half land tenure 
system, which dates back to the days 
of the Roman Republic. The mezzadria 
professes to be the equal division be- 
tween landowner and cultivator of all 
crops gathered from the soil. Practi- 
cally the peasant has the best of the 
bargain. The landlord keeps in repair 
the farmhouse and buildings, for which 
no rent is paid, provides capital for 
buying live stock, and shares any loss 
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of these from age or accident equally 
with the tenant. It is difficult to per- 
suade the latter to try enlightened 
methods of farming. The landlord may 
make an excellent wine, fetching a 
good price in the English market, from 
his share of grapes, while the tenant 
with sublime detachment will continue 
to fill his vat with good and rotten 
fruit, leaves, dirt, and snails, indiscrim- 
inately mixed, turning out a worthless 
article, and answering argument with 
“C’e costume” (it is the custom). He 
grows corn two or three years running 
on the same land, putting in very little 
manure, and following up with an au- 
tumn crop of maize or millet. But 
though a bar to agricultural progress, 
the mezzadria system establishes kindly 
relations between peasant and propri- 
etor. Families often remain for hun- 
dreds of years on the same farm, 
though holding it from year to year, 
and take a close and affectionate inter- 
est in the affairs of the padrone or land- 
lord. The contadini are much the best 
off of agricultural workers. 

II. The braccianti, or day laborers, of 
whom this paper proposes to treat, are 
employed by the contadini when their 
own family is not equal to the task of 
cultivating the land they occupy, or for 
breaking up waste land and planting 
vines and trees. During the last sixty 
years the commune of Ravenna has 
found work for many in and around 
the towns, in making water-works, 
paving streets, and other municipal em- 
ployment. 

Ill. The rice laborers lodge together 
in barrack-like buildings or in villages 
which have grown up round the rice- 
fields. They work in gangs, a mounted 
overseer riding up and down the ranks, 
the women wearing trousers. It is un- 
healthy work, the water often knee- 
deep, with a burning sun overhead. The 
shallow wells round become infiltrated 
and produce fever, and the neighbor- 
hood of the rice fields is malarious, 
while the pay is miserably low. 

The rise of the rice industry dates 
from an unusually wet season in 1839, 
when the Lamone River rose to an un- 
precedented height, and great floods 


overspread the surrounding country. 
When these subsided, a considerable de- 
posit of earth was left, and this sug- 
gested the idea of enriching the soil, 
and keeping it sufficiently wet by irri- 
gation to admit of the rice cultivation. 
The plan was aided by a government 
grant, combined with private enterprise. 
Some years later there was a great fall 
in the price of rice, but by that time 
much of the artificially improved land 
had adverted to grain culture, and was 
bearing rich and intensified crops, and 
land hitherto unprofitable had been re- 
claimed. Most of the farmhouses had 
been rebuilt by the proprietors, and 
many of them were trying to introduce 
more intelligent modes of agriculture. 

The population had increased with 
the crops, and a tendency to migrate 
from town to country showed itself. 
Between 1844 and 1890 we find an in- 
crease of sixteen thousand souls on a 
country population of forty-eight thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-six, the 
numbers in the towns of the same dis- 
trict having diminished in the same 
time by sixteen hundred. 

The agrarian distress of 1880-90 has 
led many proprietors to abandon grain 
culture and to substitute grass land 
wherever possible; consequently those 
contadini who have outgrown the origi- 
nal holding, and have been obliged to 
leave the family roof, find it less easy 
than of old to take a little farm and 
set up on their own account. They are 
compelled to hire themselves out as la- 
borers, and are looked upon as having 
come down in the world, even when 
they are able to get steady work. This 
is unhappily now far from a matter of 
course. Whenever a farmer has a job 
to give, it is applied for three or four 
times over; if a number of hands can 
be put on, the work is soon finished, 
and the old plan of taking a laborer by 
the year and binding him by habit and 
affection is at a discount. 

Nowadays it is not uncommon to hear 
of threats and strikes, but considering 
the uncertainty of the life and the pre- 
carious outlook of the laboring class, 
it is not surprising that it is in a state 
of discontent and ready to revolt. And 
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yet we still find numbers of men in 
whom a great power of steady work is 
united to strong moral character, and 
who are not lacking in thrift, temper- 
ance, and domestic affection. 

Contessa Pasolini, whose husband is 
a landed proprietor in Romagna, has 
succeeded in collecting accurate details 
of the economic life of three families 
of laboring folk in the Commune of 
Ravenna, which are given here in 
slightly condensed form, and which 
bear the impress of sober and unexag- 
gerated veracity. 

I. Luigi Poletti represents a rela- 
tively prosperous type. His family is 
small, their health is good, his earnings 
have been fairly constant. His father, 
who was a small farmer, died when he 
was young, leaving his mother with 
three little children, whom she sup- 
ported by spinning and by working in 
the fields. Luigi still recollects the one 
tiny room and the mother who kept 
her children clean and healthy, and 
taught them their evening prayer. The 
only schooling was religious teaching 
in Lent and on Sundays. ‘Iney lived 


on coarse black bread and porridge, but 
there always seemed bread enough, till 
he remembers a day when his mother 
tried to persuade him to go into the 


streets to beg. The child, who was 
only seven years old, rebelled, and 
asked instead to be sent into service. 
Then began his long life of toil. For 
some years he did what a child could 
on a farm in return for his keep. As 
he grew older he moved on to a master 
who could afford to pay him, and in ad- 
dition to his food and clothes he re- 
ceived the splendid sum of 7s. a year. 
The food was good; broth, meat three 
times a week, every day during har- 
vest, and salt bacon in winter. At the 
end of a year and a half his wages 
rose to £1 10s. a year, and soon after he 
secured a good place with a large 
farmer, where he had meat every day 
and bacon for breakfast, and £3 10s. a 
year, with £2 10s. for clothes. He was 
well off and able to help his mother, 
who, having lost one child, had now 
only one at home. 

After a few years, however, his sister 
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married, and Luigi gave up his situa- 
tion and became a day laborer in order 
to live with his mother. It must have 
been no small sacrifice for a youth to 
leave the merry farming life and to ex- 
change the farmer’s well-spread table 
for the privations of the little cottage; 
but he contrived that his mother, 
whose health was failing, should want 
for nothing. She had meat (though it 
was but a little) every day, and he paid 
for doctor and medicine. If she were 
pretty well, the young fellow would 
spend an hour or two in the evening in 
the farmer's stable, where his fellow- 
workmen congregated; but this was his 
only amusement. He never went near 
the village inn. And this life of mo- 
notonous self-sacrifice was borne with- 
out remark or complaint, as if it was 
the most natural thing in the world. 
We talk so much of the shortcomings 
of the poor that it is but just to notice 
that there are those among them who 
set us a striking example of unselfish- 
ness, exercised with the most perfect 
simplicity. 

Working in the fields, Luigi met a 
girl who led the horses, and for three 
years the couple “kept company.” They 
dared not decide to marry; but, as time 
went on, the mother grew worse and 
needed more attendance than the son 
could give. Then Giuseppa agreed to 
divide their poverty by two. Another 
little room was taken; they made their 
humble preparations, and one May 
morning were married at the village 
church. The old mother received them 
at her bedside with the traditional 
greeting, “I rejoice to welcome my 
daughter,” to which the girl responds, 
“I rejoice in my mother-in-law,” and 
other complimentary and customary 
phrases. The bridegroom went off to 
his day’s work and returned in the 
evening to find his bride attending on 
his mother with a care and kindness 
which never relaxed till the old woman 
died a year later, cherished by her chil- 
dren to the last. 

In addition to the real grief of her 
loss, Luigi found himself burdened with 
a debt of £6, for comforts he had pro- 
cured for her. His wife took in wash- 
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ing, and they both set to work to pay it 
off. They scraped together the pay- 
ments in the summer, and as several 
mild winters luckily followed in succes- 
sion, they succeeded in freeing them- 
selves in two years, and got on fairly 
well. In February, 1876, their first 
child was born, and the mother, think- 
ing it no more trouble to attend to two 
children than to one, took a nurse-child 
to bring up with her own. For this she 
was paid, first year, £4 16s.; second 
year, £3 16s.; third to eighth year, £3 
2s. 6d. per annum; eighth to eleventh 
year, £2 17s. 6d. per annum. This is 
looked upon as quite a little industry 
and equal to keeping a pig. After a 
time all thought of the money is 
merged in affection for the child. Cata- 
rina, the adopted child of the Poletti, is 
like their own; she is devotedly at- 
tached to them, and when her own 
mother proposed, after some years, to 
claim her, she refused to leave them. 
In spite of this they have kept on good 
terms, and some of their choicest pos- 
sessions, such as a knitted shirt or a 
silk handkerchief, are the gifts of 
Catarina’s mother. 

One other child was born, and for fif- 
teen years these five people lived on in 
good health, on the earnings of the 
father, with such small sums as the 
wife and children could add by spin- 
ning, gleaning, or weeding. 

In 1890 their income from every 
source amounted to £22 3s. 1d. Of this 
the mother and children made £3. Gifts, 
such as a dress, a sack of corn, ete., 
were estimated at £2 10s.; a guinea- 
fowl’s eggs were sold for 5s. In the 
winter the mother made lls. 4d. by 
knitting at 1d. a day, and the boy of 
fourteen earned 17s. at basket making. 
The father worked for nine months and 
received his food for twenty-eight days 
of that time. This last is estimated at 
£1 16s. The following is their budget 
of expenditure:— 


Corn—twelve bushels, 
Maize ” ” 
Beechnuts, 

Bacon and fat for frying, 
Eggs, 


AnNoan~ ® 
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Tomatoes, 
Salt, 
Fresh meat, 


Rent, firing, and light, 
Clothes, 
Friendly Society, 


£19 11 


leaving a balance of £2 11s. 3d. to be 
added to the savings. Food for the 
whole family came to 11d. per day— 
that is, a fraction over 2d. each. 

If we consider that Poletti gets fair 
regular work, has good health, and re- 
ceives perquisites, reckoned at £2 10s., 
it is not difficult to imagine the predica- 
ment of a laborer who is without all or 
any of these advantages. We might 
also very well pause to consider the 
amount of hard work, of self-denial 
and self-mastery, which every one of 
the family must have exercised in order 
to achieve that tiny balance. The 
smallest carelessness, the least self-in- 
dulgence, such as the members of any 
other class would consider not only ex- 
cusable, but absolutely necessary, and 
everything would have been upset. 
They drank no wine except in case of 
illness, of which that year they had 
none. They had no kind of recreation 
or amusement, and, luckily, had no al- 
lowance to make for doctor or medi- 
cine. Vegetables and fruit, which one 
fancies abound in Italy, meant only a 
small quantity of tomatoes, left over 
from those sold for preserving. They 
eat no salad, oil and vinegar being too 
costly. Meat once a fortnight, and 
then in infinitesimal quantities. Yet 
the consumption of food in this cottage 
was above the average, and the chil- 
dren looked well and hearty. 

Luigi is liked and respected by his 
employer and his companions. He 
works for nine months of the year for 
a proprietor. During the threshing, 
which lasts about twenty-eight days, 
he looks after the machines and earns 
2s. 4d. a day and his food, which con- 
sists of large meat patties, with plenty 
of wine to wash them down. This, if 
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an exhausting is a satisfactory time of 
year, when the largest profits are made, 
and when the housewives take a pride 
in bringing out a plentiful stock of pro- 
visions. 

The Poletti’s little cottage stands in 
a field and is semi-detached. Like 
many of their class in Italy, they have 
a great love for and pride in their home. 
The furniture is well polished, the tools 
and utensils arranged with an attempt 
at decoration, and all is clean and neat. 
It is a two-roomed house. On the 
ground floor the kitchen, where the 
boy’s bed stands, under the stair which 
leads to the upper room. Here are two 
large beds, one for the parents, the 
other for the two girls. In the kitchen 
stands a walnut-wood table and a side- 
board of antique design, an heirloom of 
the mother’s, a walnut chest holds the 
bed and table linen, and another old 
chest contains the best clothes, the 
every-day clothes are kept in a chest up- 
stairs. They try to add something 
every year to the household linen; 
sometimes the mother and daughters 
beg the use of a little plot of ground, 


which they sow with flax, and the year 
following they spin and weave it them- 


borrowing a loom from a 
farmer. Their stock compares favor- 
ably with that of the better-off En- 
glish cottager, to say nothing of the 
quality of this home-made linen com- 
pared to that bought cheap at a coun- 
try shop. 

In 1893 they possessed seven and a 
half pairs of linen sheets, seven large 
and small tablecloths, three counter- 
panes, three warm quilted coverlets, 
six towels. The mother, six chemises; 
the father, eight shirts; and the rest of 
their clothing in the same decent pro- 
portion. 

Luigi belongs to a friendly society, to 
which he pays 5s. a year. He joined di- 
rectly it started in 1880, but though he 
has paid regularly he is able to con- 
gratulate himself on never having 
needed its assistance. 

This society has no political propa- 
ganda, but when the king came to Ro- 
magna in 1888, he was asked to present 
the colors, which are those of the na- 


selves, 
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tional flag. During several severe win- 
ters the society has taken the initiative 
in collecting and distributing corn 
among the very poor. 

Neither Luigi nor his wife can read. 
The girl of eleven, who is still at school, 
is a good scholar, and writes letters to 
her little neighbors, but the boy of 
fourteen has forgotten all he ever 
learnt, and only cares for outdoor 
work. 

There is something very happy and 
good-tempered about the little family. 
The wife is a merry, lively woman, 
with a kind benevolent face. On the 
whole they think themselves prosper- 
ous; it is during the winter, which in 
this part of Italy lengthens out to four 
or five months, that our laborer some- 
times finds it hard to keep up his cour- 
age, when work is scarce and he feels 
what a very small amount of ill-luck 
would suffice to plunge the whole fam- 
ily into misfortune, from which recov- 
ery would not be easy. 

II. Angelo Tassinari 
second type of laborer, and a degree of 
penury which it needs neither vice nor 
idleness to accentuate. 

He is not particularly intelligent, but 
he is strong and a first-rate worker, 
sober and thrifty, and does his best to 
provide decently for his family. He 
started housekeeping in middle life 
with a wife no longer in her youth; but 
children came fast, and his’ wife's 
chronic ill-health has militated sadly 
against such share of prosperity as he 
might otherwise have aspired to. 

Two children died in infancy, to the 
parents’ great sorrow, but §ve are left, 
aged from five to fourteen years in 
1893, the two eldest being girls. In 
this year Angelo did only seven months’ 
work, his earnings amounting in all to 
£14 2s. 10d., besides certain perquisites 
of wood, trimmings of pork, etec., com- 
puted at £2 15s. Gd. The rest of the 
family earned about £2 5s., including 
the sale of eggs of a guinea fowl. Of 
this total £19 3s. 4d., £16 3s. Sd. was 
spent on food. The kind much the 
same as that of the Poletti, excepting 
that here were two more mouths to 
feed. Besides the maize and beech- 
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nuts, a little fat, and a few tomatoes 
were indulged in. The corn was largely 
replaced by farsello, the name given to 
the dust and bran which flies off in the 
mill as the corn is ground. This is 
swept up once a week and is sold for 
16s. per hundred weight. Lodging, fir- 
ing, and oil were £3 14s. 2d.; clothes £1 
3s. 2d.; doctor, chemist, and friendly 
society, £1 2s. 6d. Small wonder that 
at the year’s end a debt of over £3 
weighed heavily upon the poor laborer, 
and that valiant efforts to pay it off 
were added to his other struggles. 

The mother always ailing, and 
scarcely able to stand, is obliged to de- 
pend on the eldest girl for the house- 
work, but propped up on her sick-bed 
or on the poor couch in the little 
kitchen, she directs operations, and is 
indefatigable in patching and mending 
the children’s clothes, which, old and 
worn, yet show signs of constant care. 
Her own linen, and that of the bed, is 
clean and white, and the walnut furni- 
ture, which is the pride of the Itaiian 
peasant’s heart, is well rubbed up. For 
the little cottage with its two small 
low rooms, Tassinari pays a rent of £1 
18s. per annum. The kitchen is so 
small, that besides the bed and the lit- 
tle couch there is no room for a table, 
and its place is supplied by a wooden 
chest. There are a few chairs, very 
weak in the legs, and in the corners 
are the wash basket and a pan with the 
week’s bread, and the flour bin. The 
earthen pots and pans are ranged upon 
a shelf, and the spindle and distaff and 
the father’s tools hang upon the walls. 
Above stairs, a chest for clothes and 
two beds are the only furniture, but 
you would find that the beds were prop- 
erly made and with clean sheets, 
though underneath might be stored the 
farmer’s gifts, of a provision of wood 
and potatoes. 

Besides his wife’s bad health, Tassi- 
nari himself was laid up for seven 
weeks, a few years ago, with varicose 
veins. During this time he was helped 
by his Friendly Society, and the inex- 
haustible charity of the poor towards 
the poor did not fail. He never goes to 
the public-house, or tastes wine, except 


that given by the farmers at harvest- 
time. His amusements are, the mass 
on Sundays, and in winter an hour or 
two spent in the stable of a neighbor- 
ing farmer, which serves as an evening 
rendezvous to the work-people. Here 
the men play games, and the women 
spin and sing, and sometimes a pedlar 
passes and brings news or sings bal- 
lads. 

Three of the children go to school; 
the eldest to Sunday School, and all go 
to the priest for teaching in Lent. They 
are good Catholics, without being su- 
perstitious, simple and devout, and the 
parents are anxious to keep their chil- 
dren away from the towns, where they 
fear they will grow careless and get 
into bad company. Their life is indeed 
poor and frugal. “Meat does not hurt 
me,” says Angelo in jest, and he tries 
to get a bit now and then for his wife, 
but, unluckily, she cannot eat pork, 
which is the only cheap kind. At 
Christmas and Easter they make broth, 
and now and then, two or three times 
a year, perhaps, when he has extra 
hard work, Angelo allows himself a bit 
of meat. <A sordid struggle truly for 
the bare necessaries of existence! 

In neither of these two households is 
anything set apart for amusement or 
self-improvement, and we must needs 
pity profoundly the mental poverty 
which follows so close upon that of 
material life; and yet these people are 
not brutalized; they are full of bright 
affection for one another; they tax their 
intelligence to provide for illness or ac- 
cident, and they face their troubles 
with a certain dignity and rectitude 
which compel one’s respect and admira- 
tion. 

III. 


Andrea Cirri is a specimen of 
inferior moral value to the preceding 
His father was a contadino, but 
an incorrigible gambler, and the whole 


ones. 


family is extravagant. Eventually his 
father was turned out of his farm, and 
Andrea and his brothers had to find 
work in the towns and villages round. 
He married early, a good, patient, hard- 
working woman, and has two children, 
a son and daughter. They live poorly, 
yet wastefully. Andrea plays and gam- 
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bles; he is always to be found on holi- 
days at the public-house, and hangs 
about there whenever he happens to be 
out of work; but he is not without a 
certain sharpness and ability, and 
knows where to look for work, so that 
he manages to stop short of actual 
ruin. Amalia, the girl, who is eigh- 
teen, and should be earning her living, 
is only an expense; she dresses smartly, 
and is too fine to work. The boy, aged 
sixteen, is apprenticed to a tailor, with 
whom he goes round to work at farm- 
houses by the day for six months of the 
year. ixcept that he buys his own 
food during the six months that he is 
at home, he does not help his family in 
any way. 

It is the mother whose patient toil 
keeps the little household together. 
She comes of respectable people, and 
had a little dowry, a scrap of a cottage, 
which, when let, brings in about £1 a 
year. As it is unhealthily situated, it 
is sometimes unlet for months together, 
and, as in any case the property-tax of 
10s. a year must be paid, it is not ex- 
actly a profitable possession. It is by 
hard work of every description that she 
brings in some five or six pounds a 
year. In spite, however, of her best 
efforts, the life is one of dire poverty 
and discomfort. The meals are bought 
in extravagant fashion at an eating- 
house, the parents are poorly dressed, 
and owe what they have to charity, 
while the children contrive to buy 
fashionable clothes quite out of keep- 
ing with their other surroundings. The 
father’s wages amount to £15 12s.; the 
total income reaches £23, but they have 
borrowed something, which makes ex- 
act calculation a difficulty. Of this 
sum no less than £4 2s. 6d. was spent 
by Andrea on wine and tobacco and 
ecards, and £1 1s. 6d. by his son, while 
Amalia’s clothes cost 25s., more than 
half the sum spent by the whole Poletti 
family. 


. . . . . . . 


The great number of political soci- 
eties which are growing up in Romagna 
must have some effect upon the future 


of the peasantry. The subscription is 
from 214d. to 5d. a month, but there are 
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certain compensations for this outlay. 
The society helps the younger men to 
find work; and they appreciate the feel- 
ing that they belong to a band of com- 
rades who would stand by them in ne- 
cessity. When they join it is seldom 
that the distinguishing badge, the black 
or red searf, is given back. 

It is not easy to reckon the number 
of these societies. Nearly every coun- 
try town possesses one Republican and 
one Socialist. Friendly societies are 
less common. The largest and most 
flourishing of the political societies are 
those situated in the midst of the labor- 
ing population. The leaders are men 
whose past will not always bear look- 
ing into, but who know how to win and 
keep the confidence of their followers. 
Their word is law, and any act on their 
part of rebellion to legitimate author- 
ity, even if it amounts to attempt at 
assassination, will command the sym- 
pathy of their party. 

Every society has a place of meeting, 
and some own houses where wine is 
sold and which supply the wants of a 
clean and honest public-house, such as 
is otherwise almost unknown in the 
country. 

Now and then, on leaving a farm 
where the old mother spinning 
with a submissive daughter-in-law at 
her side, and where the head of the 
family sets tasks and doles out pocket- 
money to his grown-up sons in true 
patriarchal fashion, an odd note of 
contrast is struck by a long procession 
which meets you on the solitary coun- 
try road, the women dressed in black 
and all wearing red scarves. They are 
Republicans or Socialists preparing to 
follow a dead comrade to the grave. 

There are no organized charities in 
Romagna, except in the event of an 
epidemic, or when in a very long severe 
winter the proprietors unite in distrib- 
uting corn. The hospitals only take in 
acute cases of illness. The laborers re- 
ceive, directly or indirectly, a good bit 
of help from the farmers. Bread is 
seldom refused at the farmhouse door. 
In harvest time there are the glean- 
ings, and the farmer who is stingy over 
bad name. The two 
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classes are on good terms, partly owing 
to that of the laborers being so largely 
drawn from the other and being liable 
to re-enter it. Of course there is a 
diversity of interest between them, as 
between employer and wage-earner, 
but it is not strongly accentuated, 
though there are sometimes strikes 
among the reapers. 

Permanent emigration is almost non- 
existent; there is a little temporary em- 
igration to other parts of Italy. Colo- 
nization when organized by a co-opera- 
tive society under an intelligent head, 
seems to suit the gregarious and solid 
character of the people of Romagna. 
The most successful of existing socie- 
ties has been that of Ravenna, founded 
in 1883. Its members, who are chiefly 
Republicans and Socialists have done 
well, but its operations are now at a 
standstill for want of capital. The 
ordinary conditions of emigration are 
drearily sad, almost hopeless, and 
some attempts have resulted in dire 
catastrophe, public men, absorbed in a 
miserable policy, ignore the pressing 
question of the condition of the people, 
and the laborer of Romagna, devot- 
edly attached to his native land, united 
to some association which prevents 
him from feeling quite unfriended and 
not yet reduced to the last extremity 
of want, as are his fellows in some 
parts of Italy, will fight fortune to the 
bitter end before he embarks on what, 
for him, is a desperate enterprise. 
Their biographer hopes that the minute 
history of a few poor lives, the type of 
so many others, hard, and full of pri- 
vation, but doing their modest best to 
fulfil their duty to society, may induce 
a wider study of the state of agricul- 
tural labor in Italy, and may stir up 
others to ask if the capital of the la- 
borer, moral qualities, and endurance 
and hard work, produces the return it 
deserves. 

The taxes which now press with such 
grinding severity on every class in 
Italy do not spare the poverty-stricken 
peasant. Rural Italy pays three hun- 
dred million lire, out of returns not ex- 
ceeding one billion. An _ interesting 
estimate has been made of the degrees 
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to which taxation affects such a budget 
as Luigi Poletti’s. His income, as we 
have seen, amounted in one year to 
£22 3s. 1d. In that year he bought 
twelve bushels of corn. On corn, the 
government has imposed a tax of 3s. 
6d. per hundred weight. This has so 
raised the price that on this alone Po- 
letti paid not less than £1 0s. 10d. On 
an equal quantity of maize he lost 5s. 
For wine he paid nothing because he 
only used it in case of illness; had he 
or his family been ill, he would have 
paid the customs duty and also the tax 
on small quantities, while the rich, 
who buy a barrel at a time, escape. 
Poletti bought a kilogramme a month of 
salt. Salt costs the government a half- 
penny a kilogramme, and is sold for 
threepence halfpenny, and in the 
course of the year the peasant is 
mulcted of 3s. This is not all: Poletti 
used two pennyworth of petroleum a 
week, 8s. 4d. a year. On this sum the 
government only deducted 6s. 101d. 
Since that year, the petroleum has be- 
come a government monopoly, and the 
price is now higher. 

Finally, a handkerchief was bought 
for 10d., two frocks for 1s. 10d., and 
two coats for 10s. In all 12s. 8d., and 
of this more than 2s. 6d. was due to tax- 
ation. Altogether, thanks to the gov- 
ernment and the protectionists, this 
man, out of £22 3s. 1d., was deprived of 
£1 18s. 214d. for taxes imposed upon 
articles necessary to the barest sub- 
sistence, a sum in that frugal house- 
hold representing an added amount of 
comfort which to them would mean al- 
most luxury. 

EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPS. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
WHAT IS “THE SCENE”? 

The system of scenery that is now in 
vogue, aided as it is by discoveries in 
electricity and mechanism, is no doubt 
thought to have almost reached perfec- 
tion; or, at least, to have left behind all 
attempts of preceding ages. It may be 
admitted that nothing can be more re- 
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splendent, or even dazzling, than the 
effects now presented on the stage— 
whether in lighting, scenes, changes, 
dress, grouping, and the rest. This, 
however, is no more than a spectacle 
and an entertainment for the eyes. But 
it has always seemed to me doubtful 
whether our stage show has been 
worked out on proper scientific lines, 
whether it may not be subject to rules 
which are capable of development or 
application. It would seem to be more 
a brilliant show that competes with the 
drama itself, rather than a subsidiary 
method of illustration, subordinate as it 
should be to the play. What should 
give us pause, and suggest reflection, is 
the feeling that the more sumptuous 
and ambitious the effort, the more it 
seems to be limited; and the more tri- 
umphal and astonishing the effort, the 
more a necessity arises that the next 
attempt shall be greater still, or “go one 
better.” The spectator takes it as “a 
matter of course.” The novelty, its 
main strength, being past, it ceases to 
astonish or surprise. Thus, the ex- 


treme of magnificent show seemed to be 


reached in the recent displays at Olym- 
pia, where the enormous size of the 
stage and the vast scenic constructions 
brought the whole as close to the effects 
of real life as it could be brought; yet 
the ingenious contriver had spent him- 
self in the attempt. There was no get- 
ting, or going, further. And what was 
the curious result?—that every novelty 
seemed to the jaded spectator but a 
repetition, the same thing over again. 
It used to be the same with those trans- 
formation scenes that wound up the 
pantomimes some twenty or thirty years 
ago, in which ingenious artists ex- 
hausted their imagination in contriving 
fresh changes. The limit was speedily 
reached: there were, indeed, changes, 
but it was the same thing—Plus ca 
change, plus c'est la méme chose. 

The standard of modern scenery is 
imitative or realistic, that is, the pro- 
duction of a copy of what is outside in 
real life, say a street, or building, or en- 
closure. But what is always forgotten, 
and what frustrates such attempts, is 
that the human figures, crowds, groups, 
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armies, are bounded by the space gen- 
erally some thirty or forty feet square. 
Nothing can enlarge this fixed quantity. 
If you have a crowd addressed by Mark 
Antony, you should have a space about 
the size of Trafalgar Square, or a great 
piece of street; whereas here they are 
enclosed in a sort of box with one side 
open, into which you must contrive to 
fit your “square,” your “great hall in 
the palace,” your “room in a cottage,” 
your “market-place,” your garden, 
bridge, etc. This Procrustean necessity 
suggested to my friend Professor 
Herkomer the device of a movable 
opening which could be made larger or 
smaller according to the scene. 

To meet this difficulty it has long 
seemed to me that all the modern im- 
provements, expansions, remedies, etc., 
are wholly in the wrong direction, be- 
cause scenery, as was said at the be- 
ginning, has not been treated on any 
scientific principle. The existing sys- 
tem does not even pretend to such a 
thing; but no one questions it: it is as- 
sumed to be, as I said at the beginning, 
nigh to perfection, and all that is 
wanted. An artificial standard has 
been created and accepted. No one, for 
instance, pauses to think whether an 
exquisite garden, which actually daz- 
zles by the blaze of electric light 
(Medium) in which it is steeped, is like 
anything in nature. It is like stage na- 
ture, the artificial standard to which 
every playgoer has been brought. Yet 
if shown to a person introduced for the 
first time into a theatre, it may be 
doubted if he would recognize it at all: 
or for anything but what it is—a num- 
ber of painted pieces of linen hanging 
as if from clothes-lines, profiles cut out 
as it were from cardboard, boxes cov- 
ered with painted linen, which he is as- 
sured are “banks,” and soon. The first 
principle of true scenic effect is that no 
power of imitation or simulation, how- 
ever ingenious, can contrive that a lim- 
ited area like the stage will exhibit the 
effect of large spaces, structures, at- 
mospheres, ete. These latter cannot be 
transferred to such an _ enclosure, 
though of course a reproduction in 
miniature and on a very reduced scale 
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may be attempted. It is, in short, an 
impossibility to simulate or imitate ex- 
actly outside nature on the boards. 
Were it possible to have a whole street 
or building constructed—an exact copy 
in scale and size—the result would be 
what we saw at Olympia, that the fig- 
ures are dwarfed into mites, and it 
would require hundreds of them to fill 
the stage at all. The dilemma, in short, 
is, where the stage is small, the con- 
struction is disproportioned to the fig- 
ure, i.e., a man’s head is on a level with 
the first story of a house; and where it 
is large and of the proper size there can 
be no acting, for nothing can be heard 
or seen. It is plain, therefore, that re- 
production will not do, and that in this 
direction we are on “the wrong tack 
altogether.’ The more gigantic and 
daring our efforts, the more we shall 
fail. 

The true principle we have long since 
abandoned, for we once had it. 
Strange as it may seem, in the last cen- 
tury there were more correct ideas as 
to the limits of scenery. The notion 
was to suggest rather than to imitate, 
and to set the imagination in motion, a 
principle that directs all the efforts of 
poetry, music, and the arts. On the 
stage it amounted to this: that the spec- 
tator shall not actually see with his 
eyes the scene before him in which the 
performers are engaged, but shall be 
persuaded that such is the fact. In real 
life such is really the case. Suppose we 
find ourselves in some room or open 
place that is strange to us, and an ex- 
citing incident occurs, say a quarrel, a 
conflict, an accident, the dramatic char- 
acter of the action will absorb us; we 
shall take no note of the surrounding 
details—the decorations, the furniture— 
save in the most general way. We re- 
call that it was a large room or a small 
one, that the characters were near the 
window or the door; but what pictures 
were on the wall, or whether there were 
pictures at all, we cannot recall. This 
is shown again and again in trials and 
judicial investigations, where a sort of 
general notion of the scene is re- 
tained. The fact is the details are 
altogether unimportant, and add noth- 
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ing to the dramatic elements of the 
situation. 

Now this, we may hold, should be the 
principle of scenery. What is shown 
should be just so much as to complete 
the situation; just so much as should be 
seen at such an exciting moment, and 
just so much as would indicate gener- 
ally the character of the scene. This, 
of course, is a merely negative prin- 
ciple. Of course the value of it lies, as 
Captain Cuttle would say, in the appli- 
cation. But once we have a clear prin- 
ciple, the thing is easier than one would 
fancy. As I said, the stages of sixty or 
seventy years ago were in possession of 
the true principle, owing to their use of 
the “flat” scenes and wings. As many 
may recollect, exits and entrances were 
not always through doors, but between 
the wings. The performer came on, or 
went off, but how was left indistinct. 
The literal precision of our day requires 
that his every movement should be ac- 
counted for. So that, as in real life he 
must pass through a door, he must do 
the same on the stage. But, on the 
principle we have been explaining, the 
dimensions become bounded by three 
sides and an imaginary fourth, and we 
are obliged to construct the room wholly 
and exactly. Now in real life, after a 
dramatic situation, who thinks of the 
act of leaving the room, whether the 
door was open or shut? He simply gets 
away somehow from the situation. He 
“goes off the scene.” 

It will be said, however, that this sys- 
tem of flats and wings is rude and 
clumsy, that to the eye it has an unnat- 
ural invraisemblable look, a flat screen 
in the centre and a screen at each side. 
There can be no illusion with such an 
arrangement. But I am speaking of 
the principle, which needs developing 
and contrivance to supply illusion. 

It must have often struck people, 
when reading of the old performances 
in the last century, how it was that the 
lighting was contrived. The power of 
oil-lamps was limited enough. Thea- 
tres like Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den were of enormous size: there were 
no foot-lights, at least until about the 
middle of last century, and they were 
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the humble “floats,” dim enough. Yet 
there was ample light to observe expres- 
sion and play of features, so necessary 
in interpreting the fine old comedies of 
character. Nowaday, the stage is one 
blaze; it is literally bathed and suffused 
in light. There are no shadows; and 
yet it might be said the amount of 
necessary light is no more than there 
used to be, and is not nearly as satis- 
factory. How was it then? 

In the theatres of Garrick and earlier 
days the stage was really lit by four 
great chandeliers, which hung directly 
over the heads of the actors, from the 
arch of the proscenium and just outside 
the curtain. When the play was over 
these were lowered slowly, a signal for 
the audience to depart. These chande- 
liers furnished a goodly amount of light 
on a circular zone immediately below 
them; the actors’ faces and figures were 
lit in the natural way, as the sun would 
light them; but the rest of the stage 


was comparatively dark or gloomy. 


This furnishes us with the principle of 
a scenic system which I shall now ex- 
plain, and the explanation is found in 


the answer to this simple question— 
WHAT IS “THE SCENE’’? 


The answer of the moderns is either 
that “the scene” is the whole stage, 
which is to represent the area, or an 
imitation of a corresponding area out- 
side; or it is the pendant cloth behind 
on which a picture is painted; or it is 
the whole enclosure before the spec- 
tator. As I have shown, the area must 
be the same for every situation, and the 
imagination is capriciously compelled 
to assume that the cottage interior and 
that of the palace have different di- 
mensions of “a collapsing or expand- 
ing” sort, though they nearly corre- 
spond in size. In this, as every portion 
and corner even is to be seen, it must 
be furnished with the suitable details, 
and to see these the light must be made 
to reach the remotest recesses. It may 
be asked, Is this the case in real life? 
Shadows hang over corners; the back 
and distant portions of a room are al- 
ways obscure. Further, there are awk- 
ward attempts at perspective. The 
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lines are made to converge to a central 
point as in a drawing, and the eleya- 
tions are disproportioned. This is ab- 
solutely necessary, or it would be im- 
possible in a space fifty or sixty feet 
deep to convey the idea of a vast area 
three or four times the distance. The 
result, however, is that these dimen- 
sions do not correspond with the figures 
of the actors when they “go up” the 
stage. It is astonishing, by the way, 
considering the perfection to which, as 
it is boasted, scenery has reached, what 
rude, clumsy devices are accepted as 
parts of the illusion. Thus we often see 
bits of painted cloth hanging here and 
there, filling up corners, say, in some 
elaborate presentment, fluttering and 
pretending to be nothing more than 
what they really are. Gables and 
perches, palpable wooden screens, are 
“stuck on” right and left, with other 
makeshifts of the kind. Now this 
shows that these modern definitions of 
“the scene” will not hold, and are un- 
satisfactory. What is wanted is a fixed 
and certain “quantity,” which will be 
the same under all conditions. But 
under the old dispensation a truer sys- 
tem was the answer to the question 
“What is the Scene?’ It seems to me 
they gave the real one; and that with 
that answer all embarrassments and 
difficulties disappear. 

The system of the four chandeliers 
helps to explain it. The “scene” was, 
not the whole area of the stage, but “the 
zone of dramatic interest,” as it may 
be called, which is found in the centre 
of the stage, where the performers 
carry on the action. Of course, in the 
days of legitimate comedy, where mere 
acting was the only interest, this zone 
was constant. But there the scene, and 
all adjuncts of actual scenery, were 
subsidiary to that notion. It will be 
easily understood how this was regu- 
lated. As the rest of the stage was but 
dimly illuminated, there was no need 
to accentuate anything that was not in- 
cluded in the zone of interest. All in 
the background should be in keeping— 
that is, it should not distract or be in- 
consistent, but be of the most general 
misty kind. This treatment used to be 
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in much vogue at the Francais, where 
the colors of the background were kept 
very low, though rich, suggesting those 
on a tapestry. We could quite un- 
derstand a system of scenery elaborated 
on this general principle, which should 
indicate a background that conveyed a 
general notion of a street; the details 
indistinct, as details are when seen at 
a distance, or scarcely noted at all. 
And this is really the true subsidiary 
place of all scenery, which should be 
protective as it were—that is, should 
exclude anything inconsistent with the 
situation, but pot assert or emphasize 
anything that is consistent with it. 
Further, all accurate archzeological de- 
tails—as it seems to me—are quite un- 
important, and though acceptable to the 
curious eye do not contribute to the 
dramatic interest; in fact, the more 
minute and labored they are, the more 
assertive they become, and take off 
from the general effect. It is the same 
with costumes. In my own experiences 


I never see those rich old Italian dresses 
designed from a Moroni portrait, with- 
out a sort of conviction that the player 


is wearing a fancy dress. 

Again. The actor leaving this “zone 
of interest” “goes off the scene,” or 
exits—not passing through a formal 
actual door, with which the spectator 
has nothing todo. All he cares about is 
that the performer withdraws for the 
time from action. The force of this 
abstract departure we always feel 
strongly when reading a French play, 
where, as we know, the exits and en- 
trances are not noted as with us, but 
simply the list of characters remaining 
on the stage is given; and this is con- 
sidered a new scene. There is some- 
thing dignified, and even mysterious, in 
this. 

In this connection it is now thought 
that it is impossible to produce a real 
effect without the aid of elaborate 
“built-up” scenery. It has become al- 
most indispensable. There is, for in- 
stance, an opening scene, representing 
a suburban mansion or villa, with its 
grounds, a gate of entrance at the top 
from the road. The doorway and porch 
has steps, and is thrust forward at a 
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corner in a fashion that no builder could 
explain; but there is a sort of conven- 
tional treatment for these things that 
causes them to be accepted. In due 
course the regular action begins, peo- 
ple open the gate and close it behind 
them, or descend the steps from the 
mansion, or sit on the rock. All these 
operations are necessary for the “busi- 
ness” of the scene, and to give an air of 
every-day life. This also might be de- 
nied, for they are unessential proceed- 
ings, and supply nothing to the dra- 
matic effect. There is no interest in 
such things. But if this must be intro- 
duced, I would contend that nearly in 
every case the same effect could be pro- 
duced illusively, and without these ad- 
juncts. I have often, when in the pres- 
ence of such an elaborate composition, 
asked myself whether all this could not 
be conveyed by painting, simply by the 
arts of perspective, and by the use of 
“cloths” and “wings”? And certainly 
it could, because an artist sitting in 
front could give a picture of the whole 
scene on the flat, the house at the side, 
the tree appearing to stand forward. 
But then it will be said they are not 
“practicable’—your gate and door can- 
not be opened or used. But they ap- 
pear to be used—at least the house-door. 
Nothing dramatic, it seems to me, is 
gained by the young man entering 
slowly at the top and closing the gate 
behind him. If he came at all from 
that direction, it would be enough to 
show that he was a visitor. But all this 
would be arranged suitably once the 
principle was admitted, and the in- 
genuity of the scene-painters would 
contrive it. It may be added, too, that 
as our scenic artists now paint for the 
light, all attempts at relief and perspec- 
tive are neglected as practically useless. 
Yet I have seen foreign scenery where 
carvings, mouldings, and elaborate re- 
liefs of the kind have been simulated 
with the most startling effect of reality. 

I remember once, when unfolding this 
theory to Mr. Gilbert, he met with the ob- 
jection, “How would you deal with the 
baleony in ‘Romeo and Juliet’?’ which 
seemed “a poser.” There, certainly, it 
is of the essence of the dramatic situa- 











tion. But it may be said that the “prac- 
ticable’ window may be fairly con- 
ceded, on the ground that it does not 
break the surface continuity of the 
cloth or flat, though a balcony of course 
would. It is a negative effect, not a 
positive one. But even a balcony, pro- 
vided it is at the wing, might be fairly 
justified, as it is a structure off the 
stage. Juliet is at one level, Romeo at 
a lower one. 

We have since those old days wit- 
nessed increased effort after more im- 
posing arrangements as regards scen- 
ery, illumination, costumes—even ap- 
propriate material—as well as a great 
straining after historical truth. For 
real art there is no advantage in all this. 
All the best dramatic effects in a play 
would be of more value, and in many 
“ases be more valued, if the play was 
sarried on before one dark background 
throughout. The audiences are always 
aware that they are not looking at real- 
ity, and need not be made to lose this 
secret sense. It is evident that we can- 
not return to the old bare boards, and 
that, in order to please the audience, we 
must have—in decoration, dress, and 
effect—certain accessories holding a 
position midway between each ex- 
treme; but regard for the exigencies of 
realities must never be obtruded on the 
stage, and the author who means to 
deal honorably with art will carefully 
avoid depending on mere decorative 
effects for his success. 

Percy FITzGERALD. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 

HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIONS. 

In “Hallucinations and Llusions” 
(Walter Scott) Herr Parish discusses a 
question which most psychologists have 
shirked. “The waking hallucinations 
of healthy persons are more or less com- 
pletely ignored by them,” says Herr 
Parish. Now these occasional waking 
hallucinations of the sane and healthy 
are what the public call “wraiths” and 
“ghosts.” When the false appearance 
of one person to another occurs at, or 
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very near, the moment of the first per- 
son’s death, or marriage, or any crisis, 
then people are apt to suppose that the 
appearance is, somehow, caused by the 
action of one distant mind on another— 
“Telepathy.” Herr Parish does not ac- 
cept the arguments in favor of this the- 
ory, and his own ideas are worth study. 

One common fallacy he gets rid of: if 
you see anything, or anybody, which, 
or who, is not there, people are wont to 
say that you “fancied you saw it,” or 
“believed you saw it.” Now, remarks 
Herr Parish, “as a matter of fact, to 
‘believe one sees,’ and ‘to see,’ are two 
expressions meaning the same thing... 
A hallucination is, then, a sense-percep- 
tion, like any other, only there happens 
to be no object there. That is the whole 
difference.” Thus nothing is explained 
by referring false perceptions to 
“fancy:” what we want to know is why 
and how “fancy” (perhaps once in a 
healthy lifetime) took that particular 
shape. 

Now, skipping hallucinations in mad- 
ness, drink, disease, under narcotics, 
under hypnotism (for in all such cases 
the patient’s condition is as abnormal 
as his experience), we come to “crystal 
visions.” Here a healthy person, wide 
awake, looks into a glass ball, and per- 
ceives persons, faces, places, known or 
unknown to him or her. The common 
scientific explanations are “fudge,” 
“fable,” “fancy,” or “liver.” Herr Par- 






ish deals in none of these scientific 
solvents. His solution is “Dissocia- 
tion,” “the dissociation of conscious- 


ness,” and this theory he applies all 
round, to ali false perceptions of every 


description. 
Now, what is “Dissociation”? It is 
defined as “that state in which the 


nerve stimulus no longer flows through 
the channels determined by habit, and 
by the co-operation of simultaneous 
stimuli, because inhibitions or obstruc- 
tions, whether from pathological or 
physiological causes, have been set up 
in the normal association paths, or ob- 
structions which normally exist in other 
connecting tracts have been weakened, 
or altogether abolished.” I know not 
whether the reader understands this 
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highly poeticallanguage. But “dissocia- 
tion” is, clearly, the exact reverse of our 
old friend “The Association of Ideas.” 
When our ideas do not follow the 
beaten tracks of association, then we 
are liable to see, or hear, or feel, what 
is not there. And, if you see, or hear, 
or feel what is not there, then it is be- 
cause your ideas are “dissociated.” 
The hallucination is “an anomalous re- 
action of the brain to sensory stimuli.” 
Now one would say that this is just the 
reverse of the facts. Your bed-clothes 
slip off; you, being asleep, feel cold; you 
dream Polar bears— 
that is, you have, in sleep, a false per- 
ception of icebergs and so on. Why? 
Just because your ideas are not disso- 
ciated; just because the idea of cold is 
associated with the North Pole, the 
bears of that land, Dr. Nansen, and so 
forth. Shakespeare has said all that 
is necessary on that head, in Mercutio’s 
speech on Queen Mab. 

Again, take one or two hallucinations 
which actually occurred. A. M.P., 
standing alone in a particular part of 
the House of Commons, sees B. (a per- 
son of marked appearance) come out of 


of icebergs and 


one door and go into another room. B. 
has been dead for years. Or, A. sees B. 


come out of a room in a dark blue dress, 
and, on instantly entering the room she 
has left, finds her there in a white dress! 
She has been there for half an hour. 
How does “dissociation” begin to ex- 
plain these false perceptions? 

Herr Parish 
lected statistics of 


criticises the col- 
hallucinations said 
to coincide, more or less closely, with 
the moment of death. He not 
agree that the facts prove Telepathy, or 
action of one distant mind on another. 
Here I go far in agreement with him. 
The necessary statistics, for a 
good simply cannot be 
lected. Collectors select narra- 
tors, consciously or not, improve on the 
The stories are of no use, un- 
less recorded instantly in writing, and 
legally witnessed. One may have one’s 
own opinion, but it is not science, and 
is influenced by personal experience, 
uniform tradition, and so forth. But, 


now 


does 


dozen 
reasons, col- 


cases; 


stories. 
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returning to crystal visions, Herr Par- 
ish thinks that they do not occur “in the 
normal consciousness.” The seer is too 
much “dissociated.” Now, “Miss X.” 
(whom Herr Parish cites) says that, on 
looking at a glass ball, ink, or what not, 
her is entirely normal. 
In reply, Herr Parish cites a friend of 
Miss X., who says that her expression 
was not normal when she was not look- 
ing at a glass ball. This is hardly log- 
ical in Herr Parish! I have often seen 
people staring at glass balls, with or 
without They certainly 
seemed as normal as if they were read- 
ing a novel, or engaged, as they usually 
were, at the time, in ordinary conversa- 
tion. Yet, in several they de- 
scribed visions of places and people un- 
known to them, but well known to my- 
self, or to other bystanders. For exam- 
ple, I filled a decanter with 
water for C. (a well-known golfer), and 
he saw the hall of a house, with certain 
marked peculiarities, including a large 
white cat on the stairs. The house and 
cat were Miss X.’s; A. had seen none of 
them; I knew the house, the cat I was 
not acquainted with. A. was as normal 
as possible; we dropped matches into 
the water to test their effect on the 
vision. 

I could give a dozen such instances, 
and I really do not see where “dissocia- 


consciousness 


success. 


cases, 


smooth 


tion” comes in, as an explanation. 
No doubt the looker in the glass 
tries to think about nothing in partic- 
ular, not an easy thing to do. But 
he, or she, is wide awake, and why 
are pictures presented of people or 
places unknown to him or her, but 


known to you or me? There is here no 
room for a suspicion of “drowsiness,” 
Herr Parish But, if there 
were, we are all drowsy a score of times 
in the week, yet only a very small pro- 
portion of us see any hallucinations. 
There is far too much drowsiness to far 
little hallucination. The 
also left to be explained. 
Herr Parish seems to have witnessed 
no experiments himself, and, if he is 
going to be scientific on the subject, 
surely experiment is the normal way. 


as 


avers. 


too coinci- 


dences are 


ANDREW LANG. 








